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A CROWDED YEAR 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


HESE FAMILIAR and ringing lines, long attributed to Sir Walter Scott, were of a 
T poem written by a certain Major Mordaunt and published in Edinburgh twenty-four 

years before Scott made use of them as a prefix to a chapter of “Old Mortality.” They 
inspire instant enthusiasm. Read them over again, and the woes of the world, the tribula- 
tions of the Nation, lose somewhat of their dread. The poet arouses the mind and the will to 
action, courage takes the place of despondency, and all creation grows brighter. 


The words are appropriate at the opening of the church year. Now is the time to “sound 
the clarion,” to proclaim to all the sensual and indifferent in the world the splendid opportu- 
nity for every one to unite in making religion a vital factor in the world. Humanity may ex- 
perience not “one crowded hour of glorious life,” but a full career of satisfaction. 


Have we grown so prosaic that we can regain nothing of the vigor and enthusiasm that 
distinguished the church of the Middle Ages? The medizval period may have been an era of 
ignorance and superstition, as some assert; but it produced those cathedral and abbey churches 
which are the despair of architects to-day; it engendered in the people of France a civic loyalty 


and a-devotion to the church which has never been surpassed. And who dare affirm that 


religious zeal is dependent upon illiteracy and fanaticism, or that the church can only thrive in 
times of violent theological controversy? Not one. 


The world has simply grown stupid in a long period of material prosperity. It has per- 
mitted its enthusiasm in the spirit to fritter itself away in fruitless discussion, while the vision 
splendid has grown dim and tarnished. To-day is the reawakening. A restoration of confi- 
dence in God and in humanity is coming,—a drawing together of the great historic commun- 
ions. A world-wide unity such as has not been since the dawn of the Christian era seems near 


at hand. Let our free churches go on in this great forward movement. ‘‘Sound, sound the 
_ clarion,” and usher in a crowded year of glorious life. 
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Labor Never Knew 


ABOR NEVER KNEW a day like this. Well 
| may it celebrate. And while it rejoices in its 
power, let it also think of those who, despite 
all cavil by some of its selfish and mischievous lead- 
ers, have helped to win the victory of human rights 
in industry. We think first of all of the Church. 
Why not? We mean the whole of the body of be- 
lievers called Christian, whatever their secondary 
and divisional names may be. The Church in 
America is one in this,—it has stood for the su- 
premacy of the people who toil, over the wealth of 
their age-long exploiters. There is not an excep- 
tion among the denominations. Not one, thank 
God. 

And who has not exploited his neighbor? Even 
the poor know covetousness and cunning. The 
skilful rich are often less sinful than the thriftless 
poor in respect of taking unduly from their brother. 
But usually the strong mulct the weak, because 
they can. The Church has said this, of course ; 
but the greater thing it has said is that the abstract 
truths of brotherhood, and love, and service, must 
be got in a substantial way for men now, before the 
victims of-.cruel, oppressive greed are in their 
graves. 

The Church has made amazing progress backward. 
It has left off its speculations about a heavenly 
futurity, and returned to the facts of a decent 
living. It has been humbled to a low estate. Im- 
mortality is not less real and holy for the soul of 
man, but it is less urgent as a present belief than 
democracy is for the soul and body of man. First 
that which is natural! That spells a whole reyo- 
lution in the habit of professional religion. 

We repeat, every organized variety of faith says 
this thing, in effect; and all of them see that the 
times demand the end of industrial overlordship 
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as once the times demanded the abolition of the — 
black man’s slavery. 


come into the soul and body of religion. Only a 


few months ago religious leaders were saying the _ 
Church’s business was to teach brotherhood ab-. 


stractly and in a thoroughly unapplied way, and 
to impart the right spirit. There it stopped, in- 
sulated, otherworldly, ineffectual. | 

Now where does it stop? The Interchurch re- 
port on the conditions of human beings in the Pitts- 
burgh steel district is the histori¢é answer. We 
commend to church laymen especially, since they 
want to know what to do to make their religion 
count, that they look into their business. How | 
Christian is it? And it follows that this counsel — 
applies to every man. We are all of labor, as we 
all are ambitious to be of capital. We are men’ 
and brethren. 


Mr. Root, Strategist 


OT ONLY Mr. Harding waits for Mr. Root. 

Every blessed intelligent countryman of Mr. 
Root waits. We want to know what his mandate 
to the Republican party will be on the League of — 
Nations. He is the real brains and master of the 
strategy. He is coming home to tell of the League’s 
great Permanent Court of International J ustice, in 
the making of which his part has been magnified 
by the newspapers. 

Mr. Root can be a statesman as wellasa partisan... 
It seems at this hour that it will be both good poli- 
tics and good statesmanship to lay great stress upon 
the Court. But the Court will hardly be a substi- 
tute for the League, as Mr. Harding has said. Some 
one did not get that idea into his head straight. 
The Court is the fulfilment of the League’s require- 
ment. It will be a supreme judiciary among the 
nations, we are told, able to hand down supreme 
decisions, and restraining any nation in the League 
in the same way that any State in this Nation 
may be restrained by our United States Supreme 
Court. 

The difficulty with the old Permanent Court of 
The Hague as a preventive of wars was that it had 
no concerted power behind it. The nations in The 
Hague arrangement had no such organization as the ~ 


League is, so that when a decision was rendered it 


could not be enforced against any nation “by the .. 
economic boycott, or a resort to force by all the 
other nations signatory to the treaties which pro- 
vided for its establishment.” ; 

It is common sense to say that the League is the | 
real power, not only because it created the new — 
International Permanent Court, but also because it 
furnishes all the power, by the agreement of the’ — 
member nations, to make the decisions of the Court 


- effective. It may control markets and act as police- 
But we believe there will be an attempt to 
make the Court appear the great thing, the League 


man. 


a negligible thing, not because the sponsors believe — 
it is true, but because the struggle until the election. 


will be to get rid of the present administration. _ i | 
It may be, this deception will persuade the voters 
_ who are not given to thought, but rather to preju- 


A wonderful heroism has ° 
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in 
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dice and feeling, in such a large matter. If they 
should oust the Democrats, it would not result in 
a calamity even to the League, because they would 
soon see things in their right proportions. We be- 
lieve the League, in all essentials as it now is and 
as it may be enlarged in its functions, will soon 
rule the world, and ourselves will be a member of 
it. 
He Had Changed 


YOUTH GOES TO COLLEGE from a simple 

home and environment; or, it may be, he goes 
to the city to take his place in business. He re- 
turns to his home to find the former things much 
smaller than they were when he was there. He is 
disappointed. Even about the home and among 
the dear ones there is shortcoming. If the youth 
has the right stuff in him he will understand, or at 
least he will be good; he will not be contemptuous 
of the conditions out of which, by virtue of their 
combined sacrificial forces, he has had his larger 
opportunity. He will see there plainly the soul 
of love and desire, even in the unlovely and back- 
ward things he looks upon, and hears, and feels, 
with: poignancy. The arrested development of the 
unhappy ones from which he has had his deliver- 
ance will be his greatest concern. 

It is this sort of experience which has given to 
this country multitudes of its greatest leaders, its 
finest servants of men. Lincoln was certainly a 
product of it; and in his recent autobiography, that 
black man extraordinary, Robert Russa Moton, re- 
veals in a touching and familiar way the sorrow 
which moved him with power to serve his kind. 
After he had been at Hampton Institute for two 
years he went back to his home and his mother. 
He enjoyed it, of course, but “there was an element 
of sadness in it all. The dwellings, barns, and 
fences were unkempt; there was an air of disorder 
and confusion about most things and most people, 
also; our church and the choir, as well as the ser- 
mon of our pastor, seemed so different and disap- 
pointing and so unsatisfactory that I was rather 
relieved to get away from it.” He talked with 
his mother about it, and she, discerning woman, 
said things were not different, some of them were 
actually better. Her son had changed! From 
that time young Moton knew what he would do; 
he would serve the needs of these people. That is 
one reason he is happy and great at the head of 
Tuskegee Institute. 


The Disappointing Tercentenary 


N ENGLISH ministerial delegate to the Con- 

gregational celebration in Boston of the Ter- 
centenary of the landing of the Pilgrims went home 
and wrote a piece for the Christian World of Lon- 
don, in which he expressed his disappointment with 
the whole business. We do not wonder. The same 
may be said for the current celebration in Province- 
town. There was little in the addresses that met 
the present crisis in the spirit of the Pilgrims, 
which after all was the only excuse for the anni- 


versary. We looked for heroic elevation, for far 
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vision, for keen sensitiveness for those who suffer 
to-day throughout the world, those who need the 
deliverance at our hands which the Pilgrims dared 
for themselves. The thing lacked sinfully in origi- 
nality. 

We cheat ourselves if we think we are in the 
least degree like those whom we rightly exalt when 
we only pour out mouthfuls of rhetoric and historic 
misinformation about them. That is cheap em- 
ploy, in which Pastor Robinson or Elder Brews- 
ter would have no stomach. They would leave us 
in no doubt, if we rightly judge the record, that the 
Pilgrim contribution to the world was not a pas- . 
sion for freedom, but a will to make the desire a 
fact. Other people were just as eager for their 
rights as these hardy ones. So are they to-day, in 
whole nations, and in individual instances every- 
where. But the Pilgrims did the thing! What 
counts is what counts. That’s the difference. The 
world needs courage, daring. 

It is true the Pilgrims hardly went beyond the 
exaction of rights for themselves, but God knows 
that was a gain incomparable for common people 
in 1620. Justice, like charity, begins at home. 
The thing they did for themselves is the great thing 
which their tercentenary properly celebrated ought 
to arouse others to do for themselves. In such an 
opportunity, how silly it is, how sure to prolong 
racial prides and hurts, for any one to talk about 
the superiority of our Anglo-Saxon love of freedom, 
when what is meant is freedom for ourselves, and 
almost a threat against any one who will withhold 
the honor of first place to us. 

Such a sentiment as that of Dr. Charles A. Eaton 
—and a clergyman at that—is preposterous. He 
talks about the Anglo-Saxon as one “who stands 
apart, who has the will to be free more than any 
other race” ; and then he makes his application with 
an insult to every people except his own. He came 
to us from his native Canada. “The America of 
the first two centuries was homogeneous in race, 
in ideals, in political concepts,” he says. “It was 
a democracy. . . . The America of to-day is a poly- 
glot, a mere mechanical, mongrelized mixture striy- 
ing one against the other for supremacy. There 
are Americans in America, but many of them are 
asleep.” What provincial conceit! 

This land was made the haven and refuge for 
all decent peoples. It is such to this hour. They 
are our equals, thanks to real Anglo-Saxons. The 
Pilgrims’ spirit did it. Their own children ought 
to know it better than any one else. Most of them 
do, and they ought to say so. 

Still there is opportunity. There will be an- 
other celebration of this great anniversary under 
virtual Unitarian auspices in October. May the 
disappointment which Christian Americans have 
thus far suffered in the inadequate and distorted 
performances be succeeded by the joy which men 
find in the sense of universal brotherhood—the men 
of the North who are brothers of thé men of the 
South, the men of the East who are brothers of the 
men of the West. The Pilgrim spirit was not of a 
race; it was of God. 


.) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A UTHORITATIVE REPORTS from more than one 


thoroughly qualified source last week indicated 

that the productive power of American labor is 
returning to something like its admirable level before 
the war. For many months past it was too painfully 
apparent that, man for man, American workers were 
producing from twenty to forty or fifty per cent. less 
in some essential industries than they did before the 
present period of unrest set in after the signing of the 
armistice. In many quarters employers complained 
that the slackening of per-capita production, added to 
the higher wages demanded and obtained, was exerting 
a discouraging effect upon industry. For the past two 
or three months, surveys of the situation made by 
chambers of commerce in various parts of the country 
have indicated the return by labor to the realization 
of the necessity for intensified instead of reduced out- 
put per pair of hands, The president of one of the two 
great telegraph companies, on his return last week 
from a tour of the country that extended over ten 
thousand miles, gave it as his mature conclusion that 
American labor is once more functioning normally, 
and that it can be relied upon to do its part to solve 
the industrial problem of America and of the world. 
Governor Cox’s Charges of Corrupt 
Campaign Financing Causes a Stir 

Pending his promised appearance before the Senate 

committee investigating campaign expenditures, Govy- 
ernor Cox in an address in Pittsburgh on August 26 
gave some details of his previous charges that the Re- 
publican ‘National Committee is raising a fund of 
$15,000,000 from powerful financial interests in an 
effort to “buy” the Presidency. The Democratic nomi- 
nee submitted a list of fifty cities in twenty-seven 
States, purporting to have been issued to local workers 
by the Subcommittee on Ways and Means, which as- 
signed to each city its quota of contributions, aggre- 
gating $8,145,000. To Mr. Cox’s reiterated charges, 
Chairman Hays and Treasurer Upham of the Repub- 
lican National’ Committee, replied with complete de- 
nials, and with promises to support these denials with 
proofs before the Senate Committee. On the eve of 
Mr. Cox’s reiteration of his charges in his Pittsburgh 
speech, the Republican treasurer made the categorical 
statement that the contributions made up to date 
totalled $944,363.82, and confirmed Chairman Hays’s 
estimate of $3,000,000 as the aggregate that would be 
required to carry on the campaign. 


Great Britain and Italy Takes Joint 
Step Against Bolshevist Russia 


While the retreat of the Bolshevist forces before 
Poland’s “last ounce of strength” was continuing ap- 
parently without interruption last week, Great Britain, 
with the support of Italy, sent a note to the Soviet 
government of Moscow, protesting vigorously against 
two of the demands made upon Poland by the Lenine- 
Trotzky authority in its definition of peace terms. 
One of these demands required Poland to arm a 
proletarian force of 200,000 men, and the other im- 
posed upon Poland, in the event of her defeat, measures 
for the nationalization of the land. In these two 
features Premiers Lloyd George and Giolitti saw a 
purpose to impose Bolshevik institutions upon Poland, 
and decided at their recent conference at Lucerne to 
demand of the Moscow government a disclaimer of the 
plan to create a Bolshevik army in Poland. In its 
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reply, which reached London on August 26, the Bol- 
shevik government expressed its willingness, in the 
interests of a quick restoration of peace, to abandon 
its stipulation for the arming of the Polish proletariat. 
Washington Urges Poles Not to Pass 
Ethnological Frontiers in New Offensive 

Simultaneously with the negotiations between Pre- 


mier Lloyd George and the Russian Commissary for. 
Foreign Affairs, the State Department in Washington ~ 


last week forwarded to the Polish Government a 
memorandum urging it to refrain, in the new offensive, 
from passing the frontiers assigned to Poland by the 


Peace Conference, which are designated as the “ethno- 


logical” frontiers of Poland. From Paris came the 
news last Friday that the French Foreign Office, on 
the other hand, had advised the Polish Government to 
make whatever military advances it may find necessary 
to cope with a possible future offensive by the enemy, 
but to withdraw to the “ethnological” frontiers imme- 
diately after the signing of the peace treaty. There 
were indications at the close of last week that the 
Polish reply to Secretary Colby’s note had proved un- 
satisfactory to the State Department, and that the 
Witos ministry had been requested to. furnish more 
explicit assurances of the abandonment of any pur- 
pose to annex Russian territory. 

Federal Enfranchisement of Women 

Made a Part of the Constitution ; 

By the act of the Secretary of State in issuing a 
proclamation announcing that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution had been ratified by 
the requisite thirty-six States, the enfranchisement of 
American womanhood on the same terms as American 
manhood was made a fact on August 26. The issuance 
of the historic proclamation was made possible by the 
ratification of the amendment by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature. Vigorous efforts were made by the opponents 
of the ratification in Tennessee, up to the last moment, 
to prevent the certification of the act of the legislature 
by Governor Roberts through his Secretary of State. 
All these efforts were resisted by the Governor, and 
upon the receipt of the official notification of the ac- 
complished facts from the thirty-sixth State to ratify 
the amendment, Secretary Colby affixed his signature 
to the document that placed the ballot into the hands 
of the disfranchised half of the American people. 
Reduction of Cost of Living 
Forecast by the Reserve Board : 

An interesting, and perhaps significant, event of the 
week was the announcement by the Federal Reserve 
Board that the beginning of the long-expected return 


to something approaching the normal level of the cost - 


of living is indicated by a material reduction in the 
prices of all commodities with the sole exception of 
foodstuffs. The observations made by the Board show 
that there has been a marked downward movement in 
the prices of all basic raw materials; that speculation 
has been checked to a material extent; and that the 
volume of extravagance and unnecessary borrowing 
has been unquestionably reduced. The report contained 
the heartening prediction that the downward move- 
ment in the cost of raw materials will before many 
months reflect itself in a scaling down of food prices. 
Britain Plans Modified Scheme 

of Independence for Egypt : 

The interesting news comes from the columns of the 
London Times last week, and it was confirmed by the 
British Embassy at Washington, that an Anglo- 
Egyptian conference sitting at the British capital is 


elaborating a modified scheme of independence for 
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_ Egypt, to take the place of the protectorate which 


Great Britain declared after the entrance of Turkey, 
at that time the nominal sovereign of Egypt, into the 
In general, the project now being worked out is 
described as a close approach to the relationship that 
exists between the United States and Cuba, and under 


_ which the Cuban people have been enjoying an unprece- 


dented period of tranquillity, security, and prosperity 
since the birth of the republic amid the dust and smoke 
of the Spanish-American War. An essential condition 


‘to the granting of quasi-independence to Egypt will be 


good and sufficient guarantees for the perpetuation of 
British control of the Suez Canal, Great Britain’s 
“short” and well-protected route to India. British 
control of the canal would involve logically British 
control of the foreign affairs of Egypt, in a manner 
similar to the way in which American supervision is 
exercised over the foreign relations of Cuba. If the 
Egyptian people accept the British scheme, there is 
good reason to believe that Egypt under British over- 
sight will enjoy a renascence paralleling that which 
has furnished to Cuban history its brightest page. 
g. T. 


Brevities 


“Harvard Divinity School, the Andover Theological 
Seminary, and the Episcopal Theological Seminary at 
Cambridge combined had only fifty-nine students last 
session; of which number thirteen were special, grad- 
uate, or unclassified students. Certainly the thinning 
ranks of the ministry cannot be replenished from such 
sources. Liberalism is having a hard time to get 
preachers. Is there any wonder? What gospel have 
such men to preach? The seminaries that stick close 
‘to the faith once for all revealed’ are overwhelmed 
with students,” says the Watchman-Examiner. Which 
is simply and zealously untrue. Where are the semi- 
naries: overwhelmed with students? 


Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, who died on August 
22 at the age of eighty-two, was a woman of great culti- 
vation and gifts, who devoted a beautiful life to re- 
ligious and social work. She made a name in the 
McAll Mission, and in Jacob A. Riis’s settlement. 
Her literary work was both in original writing and in 
translation. Her rendering of Auguste Sabatier’s 
famous book, “The Religions of Authority and the 
Religion of the Spirit,’ was a notable achievement. 
Tue Recister valued Mrs. Houghton’s friendship. One 
of her recent kindnesses was the provision of the paper 
for a year for Prof. Paul Sabatier, the modernist, and 
brother of Auguste. — 


Senator Harding spoke graciously the other day, 
and truly: “It was a great shock to learn of the death 
of former Secretary James Wilson. He was one of 
the pioneers in modernizing and improving agriculture. 
He served in the Cabinet longer than any other man in 
the national history. Two men have won and deserved 
the credit for planning, organizing, and launching de- 
partments of our government. One was Alexander 
Hamilton, who created the Treasury establishment on 
the lines that have been followed ever since. The 


other was James Wilson, who, though not the first 


Secretary of Agriculture, was the man who placed 
that: department on the map and made it a model that 
almost every progressive government in the world has 
copied. His death takes one of the great Americans, to 
whom the Nation owes a debt of gratitude and high 


regard.” : 


> 
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Woman the Voter: Her Time Has Come 


The aathor, daughter of Lucy Stone, ‘the morning star of 
the woman’s rights movement’’ is also in her 
own name a noted suffragist 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


SHE RATIFICATION of the Federal Suffrage 
[ Amendment is a great historical event. Its great- 
ness will be seen more clearly as it recedes into 

the past, and comes to be viewed in perspective. 

The action of the Tennessee Legislature marks the 
end of a long struggle. A hundred years ago, there 
were no colleges or free public high schools open to 
girls, A woman with her living to earn was limited’ 
to a few poorly paid occupations. When a merchant 
first employed a saleswoman, the men boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated with him on the 
sin of placing a young woman in a position of such 
“publicity.” All a married woman’s property and 
earnings belonged to her husband. In most States he 
had the legal right to-beat her, in moderation, which 
was interpreted as meaning with a stick no thicker 
than the judge’s thumb. She could not enter into a 
legal contract. She could not sue or be sued. She 
could not make a will without her husband’s consent, 
unless she left everything to him, in which case it was 
assumed that his consent would not be wanting.. A 
widower had the life use of all his wife’s real estate, 
if they had ever had a child born alive. His right was 
called by the pleasant name of “the estate by the 
courtesy.” A widow had the life use of one-third of 
her husband’s real estate, and was entitled to stay in 
the home for forty days after his: death. Her right 
was called “the widow’s encumbrance.” The husband 
had the sole control of the children, so long as he lived 
with his wife; and if he died before her, he could 
bequeath the children away from their mother to 
strangers. 

Opinion and custom rigorously forbade women to 
speak in public. They were ridiculed if they wrote for 
publication. Even the gentle Charles Lamb said, “The 
woman who lets herself be known as an author invites 
disrespect.” There were no women’s clubs, and hardly 
any women’s organizations. When Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony were young, it was thought un- 
womanly even to belong to a temperance society. The 
abolitionists were the radicals of their day, yet a large 
part of them believed it to be wrong for women to 
take any public part with men in philanthropic work. 
When Abby Kelley Foster was appointed on a commit- 
tee of the Anti-Slavery Society it split the association. 
Stronger than any law upon the statute book was the 
universal belief in the natural inferiority and divinely 
ordained subjection of women. It wrapped every girl 
baby around in her cradle like an invisible strait- 
jacket, and clung to her through life. 

The first woman in America to ask for a vote, so far 
as is known, was Mistress Margaret Brent of Maryland, 
in 1647. She was the kinswoman and executrix of 
Lord Baltimore, and she demanded “place and voyce” 
in the Assembly, as his representative. She was re- 
fused. Soon after the Declaration of Independence, 
Abigail Adams wrote to her husband urging that the 
laws of the new nation should be framed with .more 
justice to women. “If particular care and: attention 
are not paid to the ladies,” she said, “we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion, and will not hold our- 
selves bound by any laws in which we have no voice 
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or representation.” A sister of Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia also is on record as favoring votes for 
women. But the voices raised in behalf of equal rights 
were few, and they went unheeded. 

The first women who actually got votes were not the 
women of Wyoming, as is generally supposed, but 
those of New Jersey. In early New Jersey the Quaker 
influence was strong. Through the efforts, it is said, 
of Peter Cooper, a Quaker preacher, New Jersey in 
1776 gave suffrage to tax-paying women and tax-paying 
Negroes. The State, however, gradually filled up with 
a less progressive population, and about thirty years 
later the Legislature put the words “white male” into 
the qualifications for voters. No other women had the 
ballot (except school suffrage in Kentucky and Kansas) 
until Wyoming gave them full suffrage in 1869; al- 
though in the early days a certain “Widow Taft,” an 
ancestress of the ex-President, and a woman of large 
property, was allowed as a special privilege to take 
part in the town meetings during her son’s minority. 

Fanny Wright, Margaret Fuller, and Ernestine L. 
Rose lectured in the United States in the early part 
of the last century, and advocated (among other 
things) equal rights for women; but the brunt of the 
battle for woman’s right to speak in public was borne 
by Sarah and Angelina Grimké of South Carolina and 
Abby Kelley Foster. The Grimké sisters had freed 
their slaves and come North to lecture against slavery. 
Abby Kelley Foster was a saintly young Massachusetts 
Quakeress, who lectured on the same burning topic. 
These noble women were overwhelmed with the foulest 
abuse by the public, the press, and, alas, the pulpit as 
well. Men and women were expelled from the church 
for going to hear them. Abby Kelley Foster, attend- 
ing church in a town where she had gone to lecture, 
found herself the subject of the sermon which was 
preached from the text, “Behold, this Jezebel is come 
among us also.” About 1836, the General Association 
of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts sent 
out a “Pastoral Letter” against public speaking by 
women. It said that the female character was “threat- 
ened with widespread and permanent injury” and that 
real reforms could never be advanced by “the ha- 
rangues. of female orators.” Whittier ridiculed this 
clerical manifesto in a fiery poem. 

Meanwhile, Lucy Stone, “the morning star of the 
woman’s rights movement,” was about to appear above 
the horizon. A farmer’s daughter, from childhood full 
of, indignation at the way women were treated, she 
early made up her mind to go to college and study 
Greek and Hebrew, in order to satisfy herself whether 
the texts decreeing the subjection of women were 
rightly translated. It took her nine years to earn 
the money to carry her to Oberlin, then the only col- 
lege in the United States that admitted women. She 
paid her way through by teaching school in the long 
vacations, and by doing housework in the Ladies’ Board- 
ing Hall at three cents.an hour. She was the first 
Massachusetts woman to take a college degree. She 
was graduated in 1847, and gave her first woman’s 
rights lecture in the same year. For ten years she 
lectured all up and down the country, to immense au- 
diences—a small, gentle woman, absolutely fearless, 
with a singularly sweet voice, and a marvellous elo- 
quence. Mobs would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. She brought her husband 
and later her daughter into the same work. 

All this time the cause was steadily growing. The 
first local woman’s rights convention was held in the 
Methodist church of Seneca Falls, N.Y., in 1848, in 
response to a Call issued anonymously, but drawn up 
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by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and a few 
other progressive women. Two or three other local con- 
ventions were held—one in Ohio. Then came the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention—a great gather- 
ing at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. The Call was headed 
by Lucy Stone, and signed by eighty-nine distinguished 
men and women, representing six States. Among the 
many illustrious names subscribed to it was that of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Of the many speakers on that 
historic occasion, only one is now living, Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, D.D., of Elizabeth, N.J. 

This great convention aroused nation-wide attention. 
It marked the launching of the reform in this country 
as a national movement. The reports of the speeches, 
published in the New York Tribune, converted Susan 
B. Anthony to woman suffrage. They also attracted 
the attention of Mrs. Taylor (afterward the wife of 
John Stuart Mill) and led her to contribute to the 
Westminster Review a noteworthy article which was 


the beginning of the modern movement for woman suf- | 


frage in England. 

National conventions were now held year after year. 
But the Civil War did more to widen “woman’s 
sphere” than all the conventions. To help the country 
in its need, women were drawn into public work, and 
found they could do a multitude of things of which 
they had been thought incapable. Thousands of widows 
had to become bread-winners, and they made their way 
into many new occupations, as a matter of necessity. 

The American Equal Rights Association was formed 
in 1866. In 1869 it split, and its members divided into 
the National and the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, which worked separately for twenty years, and 
then came together again as the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which worked till victory 
was assured, and then changed itself into the National 
League of Women Voters. The New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, formed in 1868, was for years 
a great power; and there have been suffrage associa- 
tions in every State in the Union. 

Julia Ward Howe said one of her reasons for being 
glad that she had joined the suffrage movement was 
that it had brought her into “such high company.” It 
has indeed been a rare privilege, both spiritually and 
intellectually, to be associated for a lifetime with a 
movement that has enlisted the noblest personalities of 
the age. The world has seldom seen such a galaxy as 
used to gather at our May Festivals in Boston—Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison (three genera- 
tions of the name), Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Hon. George 
F. Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows and Isabel 
C. Barrows, with a multitude more of whom the world 
was not worthy. And at the National Conventions, 
held in all parts of the country, one could meet the 
choicest spirits of the whole nation. Yet to-day I feel 
even more gratitude, if possible, to the many faithful 


workers who have circulated petitions, and done every ~ 


sort of humble and obscure drudgery, day after day 
and year after year. God bless them, every one! 

There has-been much fun, to sweeten the enormous 
labor. What amusing tilts we have had with the enemy 
at legislative hearings! What fantastic objections 
have been brought against every step of women’s ad- 
vance, as we hammered away year after year for better 
educational opportunities, improved property rights, 
equal guardianship, etc., gradually gaining one thing 
after another, and seeing all the bogies melt. into thin 
air! 

Now the great victory has been won. How wil the 
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women vote? Everybody is asking, and nobody knows. 
The one thing certain is that they will not all vote alike. 
They have come to the suffrage at a critical time. We 
are face to face with a tremendous struggle between 
the great profiteering interests on the one side and the 
common people on the other, with the profiteers in 
control of most of the political machinery and almost 
the entire press. Undoubtedly, most women will want 
to put their votes where they will count against the 
profiteers and for the public welfare, if they can only 
find out where that is. Every effort will be made to 
fool them, and they may be fooled for a time, but not 
forever. In the long run, I believe, their votes will tend 
to modify a. too exclusively commercial view of public 
affairs, and cause more attention than at present to be 
given to considerations of human welfare and human 
happiness. 


The Heart’s Sunrise 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


It comes, and—like the moon’s enchantment wrought 
With silver sheen—it veils the prose of day 

In soft elusive mist of poesy, 
That dreams the sadness of the world away. 


It comes,—and. all life’s broad horizon glows. 
As damask tints of coming dawn impart 
Their rosy gleam to sombre mountains gray, 
So cometh love—the sunrise of the heart. 


Our United States: San Francisco To-day 


The famous Market Street is not “just American,” and the 
newspaper religious notices also express 
something beyond convention 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 5, 1920. 

T SEEMED like a breath of heaven to awake on a 
] Sunday morning and get the clear cool air blowing 

from the tops of the Sierra Nevadas into the sleep- 
ing-car. All the day before and during the night we 
had been going over the alkali deserts and the hot 
waste places of Western Utah and Nevada—vast 
stretches of mere land with dark purple mountains 
beyond. ‘The little habitations of man which we now 
and again approached and passed only accentuated 
the overpowering might of mere space, the untilled, 
uninhabited miles to be reckoned with on an overland 
journey. Now the trees and the hills shut in the view, 
made it more intimate; the heat had given way to a 
delightful temperature, and life was again a joy. Chug- 
ging and pulling, the two huge engines got us up to 
the summit, and there we had that wonderful expanse 
of peaks, hilltops, giant gaps, deep valleys, and roaring 
streams familiar to every traveller who has taken “the 
Ogden route.” The placer goldfield section of ’49, in- 
cluding Dutch Flat, Gold Run, and Cape Horn, came 
into view as at a faster rate our train wound down- 
ward.toward Sacramento. 

Interesting in its suggestion of pioneer days is this 
mining neighborhood, for it brings to mind the time 
when there was no railway, no luxurious sleeping-cars, 
no well-made roads, nothing but the “Overland trail” 
to follow. That trail, like a mere thread, passed over 
prairie and plain, tableland and desert, to the Cali- 
fornia foothills, and climbed its thin way tortuously 
up among rocks and woods until at last, after tre- 
mendous labor, it reached the apex. Then resuming 
its course downward on the Pacific side, it halted for 
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a while at the placer camps before it finally ended near 
the Golden Gate. 

Jn spite of my interest I felt somewhat wearied be- 
fore we reached Sacramento. Even under the best of 
circumstances the railroad ride over the Sierras be- 
comes tiresome. What must this same journey have 
meant to the men and women in the fifties! We ought 
not to forget them; for only by understanding what 
they did and how they accomplished it can we under- 
stand the forces that have made and are still making 
the wonderful civilization of California. The Overland 
trail over which those pioneers travelled was the 
artery that fused life-blood into the Pacific Coast sec- 
tion of our continent. More; it helped to vitalize at 
least ten States. In 1849-50 the hardy ‘adventurers 
moving along its gray pathway. were bent on reaching. 
the far-off sunset; they represented the advance guard 
of the Nation. Freed from home and tradition, they 
were without law, without restraint. Their strong pas- 
sions, their wild hopes, their untamed desires and high 
ambitions, had unlimited chance for self-expression. 
In what way did this tremendous, restless energy of 
the pioneers go forth? How did it show itself? We 
know something of the fights and robberies, the im- 
moral revelries and shootings, the crude justice of the 
vigilance committees, but do we also know the uplift- 
ing, constructive forces represented by those same trail- 
blazers? Do we remember as we ought the pioneer 
John Muir, interpreter of nature’s secrets, or Joseph 
Le Conte, reader of the MS. of the rocks? Do we take 
into account sufficiently such men as Starr King, 
preacher and inspirer; S. J. Field, passing from camp 
to Supreme Court; Mark Twain and Bret Harte, voic- 
ing the moods and characteristics of their companions ; 
Henry George, championing a new social justice ; Hunt- 
ington and Leland Stanford, building up and organiz- 
ing a widespread territory? These men reflected the 
amplitude of their environment. Nature fashioned 
them in large mould and gave them resistless courage 
and good-humor. Because of that fact the civilization 
on this Pacific slope is freer, less conventional than 
on the Atlantic side. It has in it originality, some- 
times almost too daring. It manifests itself in big 
things, new things, unexpected combinations. 

The university at Palo Alto is an example. I have 
wandered all over Spain. I know the Alhambra and 
the Alcazar at Seville, but nowhere in Spain have I 
seen such an excellent illustration of Iberian archi- 
tecture, at once so pleasing and so admirably adapted 
to its use. The clock tower, or campanile, at Berkeley 
is another of those daring examples. It lacks, perhaps, 
sufficient breadth at its base, but passing that slight 
fault, who but admires its marble gracefulness outlined 
against the green hills? Florentine and Swiss styles 
have been intelligently adapted in the neighborhood of 
the university for fraternity houses and homes. Some- 
times original features are added that make the con- 
ventional architect gasp, but on the whole, pleasing 
effects are produced, especially when aided by the lux- 
uriant vines and the masses of pink and red geraniums. 
As unique a building as any in Berkeley is one in two 
sections or divisions. Oval roofs in which skylights 
are set upon Corinthian columns. Heavy curtains on 
the sides can be let down from above. Under the floor 
there is a heating apparatus to keep the floor warm. 
That is all there is of the house, if house it may be 
called. The people living in this double pavilion are 
happy and healthy. They keep chickens and a cow, and 
subsist largely on nuts and fruits. They have beehives 
in the garden, and are always in possession of plenty 
of honey, which is gathered in the early morning. 
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It is a return to simple Attic life. Plenty of time 
is found for books, writing, conversation, and rambles 
up and down -the hills. At night the low cots are 
drawn forth from the central section (curtained off 
into rooms for dressing purposes), and each occupant 
is to all intents and purposes out under the stars. Of 
course such a life would be impossible anywhere else 
in America, but here there are no flies, no mosquitoes, 
and more than half the year there is no rain, so such 
an idyllic existence can be maintained. 

The Overland trail ends and the pioneer spirit em- 
bodies itself in this city by the Golden Gate. Always 
San Francisco has been a marvel to me. Reared under 
the most inauspicious circumstances, it has gone ahead 
and will continue to go ahead. It is a city with a 

_cosmopolitan throb such as even our larger inland cities 
like Chicago and’ Detroit lack. How can it be other- 
wise, situated where it is, and feeling the influence of 
China and Japan as well as reflecting the diverse na- 
tionalities and aims of its founders? The people from 
every State meet and mingle on Market Street, but 
they do not stamp the street “just American” as do 
the crowds on State Street, Chicago. No, there are 
too many Mexicans, Japanese, and citizens of the Brit- 
ish Empire for that; too many Jews and Portuguese 
and Chinese. 


Religion Runs a Weird Gamut 


Amusement bulks large, as the numerous theatres, 
open shooting-booths, and moving-picture establish- 
ments testify. “The merry mart of the Pacific’ some 
one has called San Francisco. The sunshine helps to 
make it such, and the ease with which money is made— 
and spent. If there is poverty and suffering, the casual 
observer is unaware of the fact; if life is hard for any 
one, that, too, is beneath the surface. Prosperity and 
good-humor are the order of the day,—of every day. 

That same commingling and blending, that same free- 
dom from restraint, characteristic of the founders, is 
characteristic of the thought and the religious beliefs 
of the San Franciscans of to-day. Here men want to 
avoid the unpleasant, if possible, to be given a “com- 
fort” philosophy. The traditional theology has very 
little hold on them. In its place, Theosophy, Christian 
‘Science, Spiritualism, “New Thought” of every sort 
and kind bulks large. Christian Science does not exact 
much. Its ways are the ways of pleasantness and 
prosperity. It has a great following, how great may 
be surmised from the fact that under the head of 
church services in the Sunday papers appears the no- 
tices of ten such Christian Science meetings in San 
Francisco alone. “Psychological services,” nebulous 
though that phrase may be, are also advertised in con- 
spicuous fashion. Here are some as printed in the 
Chronicle :— : 

“Divine Church of Spiritualism” ; 

“Living Light Temple—religious and healing service 
by prayer” ; 

“How to get into the Silence,’ topic for the healing 
meeting at the Metaphysical Library” ; 

“How to make a Debtor Come Across,’ Speaker 
Ruth Harte, psychologist” ; 

““Practices of a Higher Life,’ subject at the Hindu 
Temple” ; 

“Anna C. Lewis, D.D., will preach about ‘The Empty 
Shell at the First Unity Spiritual Temple” ; 

“Society of Progressive Spiritualists, Sierra Hall. 
special messages” ; 

“San Francisco Truth Centre. Sunday, 11 a.m., sub- 
ject, ‘The Timely Warning.’ ” 

One goes through the whole list. It is. individualism 


carried to the extreme,—a desire for something: apart 
from the conventional and accepted. Crude and lack- 
ing in refinement are many of these speakers, but they 
are nevertheless striking out in original directions, and. 
helping perhaps to blaze a new path. 

Whether Unitarianism will get much of a hold on 
such people is a question which just now I am inclined 
to answer in the negative. That it will in time, though 
modified, perhaps, I also feel sure. Let us remember 
for our encouragement the pioneer days. Who, looking 
on at that medley of people gathering near San: Fran- 
cisco Bay about 1855, would have prophesied, from the 
chaos of conflicting wills, a law-abiding community? 
Who, judging from the surface, would ever have sup- 
posed that a co-operative civic life was possible? Yet 
now we see remarkable team-work, a whole people 
showing generosity of feeling and a unified spirit far 
above the average of American municipalities. 

Stebbins, Ames, and Wendte of our own denomina- 
tional household, cannot be strictly classed as pioneers. 
Yet they were religious trail-blazers, and because of 
them the good work now being done by Dutton, Speight, 
Wilbur, Morgan, and Reed counts for much more than 
appears on the surface. It is a misfortune we cannot 
show a braver front, with churches open, ministers 
preaching during July, when hundreds of students are 
at Berkeley and crowds of tourists in and around San 
Francisco; but our few leaders cannot be “on the job” 
all the time. It is the very largeness of their task that 
makes the results seem small. We are fortunate in 
our present ministers. Sane, wise, and whole-hearted, 
they resist the temptation to use sensational language, 
or to make their Sunday services startling and ill 
ordered. They hold high the standard of Unitarian 
Christianity, and give to it a large and practical in- 
terpretation, bound, in time, to command respect. As 
one of them said to me, “Out of this restlessness a 
something better in the thought world is going to 
emerge, a system more in harmony with the genius of 
the modern Californian than is the inherited denomi- 
nationalism of Protestantism.” 


Better than “the Promised Land” 


It does the Easterner good to come out here. It 


stimulates his courage, gives him new faith in democ- * 
_racy—or at least democracy of the American kind, 


San Francisco, it must be remembered, is hardly 
seventy years old. Its citizens triumphed over an un- 
paralleled disaster. Earthquake and fire laid low acres 
of buildings, and ruin stared thousands of men and 
women in the face; but the indomitable spirit of the 
pioneer in them won the victory over every obstacle, 
That same spirit survives under all the light-hearted- 
ness and easy unconventional ways. That spirit, when 
invoked, reared the wonderful Exhibition buildings, to 
my mind finer, more artistic, more remarkable, than 
those at St. Louis, Paris, or Philadelphia ; it is develop; 
ing an unusually fine commercial centre; it is mInaking 
of Golden Gate Park one of the most beautiful reere- 
ation grounds in the world; and it is now engaged in 
planning, and making a reality, a civic centre which 
in a few years will command the admiration of every 
stranger. If so much that is splendid and commend- 
able has grewn from what seemed such an unpromis- 
ing beginning, shall we lose heart in our nation, or 
shall we not rather feel that not only California but 
America as a whole is destined for wonderful things? 
The genius of its people will surely make of it, in time, 
not simply the “promised land” of the past, but the 
“land of promise” for the future. 
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A Lesson Learned 
ANNA B. BENSEL 


Thou hast led me through ways o’er-rough to go, 
And ’mid storms of blinding fear ; 

But now I have found that the pathway twined 
Neath skies that were fair and clear. 


I had watched the shadowed and thorn-spread road 
Instead of the light above: 

I had looked at the Hand which held the rod, 
And not in the Face of Love. 


The pathway is just as shadowy still, 
But the light comes dancing through ; 
And storms are sudden and just as wild, 

But I know Thy Hand is true. 


So I do not ask for the clouds to lift, 
Nor the way be sweet and broad; 

But to let me feel that Thy love is near 
To guard me and guide me, Lord. 


CONFESS! PRAY! Then the Campaign 


Here is a man, and he says what we need to hear, for we 
shall get everything we ask for when 
we have—God 


LUDWELL DENNY 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y. 


ELF-PRAISE is too much with us. We are too 
S much at ease in Zion. Ours is the subtle im- 

pediment of noble ancestry. Now comes the Cam- 
paign. Is it but another opportunity to recount the 
heroic past—more of what we have done, more of the 
Pilgrims, more of the “Five Points,” and of the more- 
cultured-than-thou myth? 

The war has shaken us out of our lethargy. The 
failure of the Interchurch has intensified the campaign 
mood inus. But why a campaign? Because campaigns 
are in fashion? Is the urge to get, or to give? Is it 
to save the people from the darkness of fear-belief and 
unbelief ? 

No job is without its temptations, least of all this 
business of being a crusader, a savior. It has a habit 
of getting mixed up with Pharisaism. That we shall 
be able to take up the sword of the spirit in a campaign 
no one will doubt. Militancy though new to us is no 
rare virtue, and campaigning is an agreeable excite- 
ment not difficult. But whether we shall accomplish 
the fast and prayer through which men of God become 
worthy of such a religious crusade is not yet manifest. 
This will be a vainglorious and blasphemous enter- 
prise unless it is hallowed by that spiritual prepared- 
ness which is teachableness and humility, unless it 
constrains us to seek first the confessional of self- 
appraisement, to search our souls and see whether they 
be more liberal than religious, to weigh our little 
church before the unrelenting demands of a present 
God, to test our gospel by the awful solemnity of the 
world’s need. Js our religion worth propagating? 
Have we anything big to give? If every American 
were a Unitarian, would it make much difference? 
Would the Kingdom be much nearer? 

The fact that our church is dying has frightened us 
into a nervous activity, which might well be directed 
toward a search for the cause. In a democratic age, 
in a democratic country, is there no place for the church 
which claims to be the shrine of democracy? What a 
paradox! How it stings! Thomas Jefferson, no mean 
judge of popular currents among the people, predicted 
that most of the generation which succeeded his own 
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would die Unitarian. Logically they should have done 
so. They didn’t. Several generations have passed, and 
Unitarians are relatively fewer now than then. We 
have not been able to reach the people. Why? We 
must. How? What is wrong with us; what is wrong 
in us? 

Enter the Campaign to solve the problem! 

We are assuming that we have failed to this degree 
in the past chiefly through lack of machinery, system, 
method. Organization, publicity! Such are the beasts 
that are now to carry us to victory. But is it so 
simple? Even organization and publicity cannot work . 
miracles. Not that one can doubt their strength, and 
our peculiar need of them. In no way have we shown 
our narrowness so much as in our fear of organization. 
The body has always been disjointed, small wonder it 
Truly we cannot have too much 
democratic organization. Praise to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, its human fallibility notwithstand- 
ing. Has it, perhaps, usurped some of our jealously 
guarded autonomy? Unitarian churches would be 
fewer and weaker even than they are to-day had it 
not been for the Association. Lack of leadership, lack 
of co-operation, lack of action, has been our curse. 
Nor shall we ever move until the General Conference 
rallies us and sets the pace, as it promises to do. For 
the same reason we welcome the new organization of 
parish and denomination being effected by the Cam- 
paign. So with publicity; there cannot be too much, 
either during the Campaign or after it is’ forgotten. 

But when we get down on our knees with the larger 
problem and render account of our stewardship of 
liberal religion, does it seem then that our chief sins 
of omission have been these? Let us be honest with 
ourselves. There are deeper causes for our meagre 
results in the past; and publicity and organization in 
this Campaign will not supply the need. There is some- 
thing lacking in our gospel itself. Hungry men do 
not refuse food. Nor dare we deny longer that folks 
are starving for religion, consciously seeking strength 
for the strife. They have not found it in our church— 
this is the sufficient reason they have turned away. 
They flock to Christian Science. Call that poor food 
if you will; when we have more strengthening to give 
they will come to us. Never was their need so great, 
never so keenly felt. The hour has struck for the 
religious crusade. It is the moment of despair after 
the war’s violated hopes, the moment of dread before 
the conflict of class. They drift; they fear; they doubt 
—the rationality of the Universe, the power of God, 
the sanity of the multitude, the worth of life. Their 
gayety is deception, their laughter hollowness. They 
are weary, soul-weary. It is the shadow of the great 
rock they seek, the water of the fountain,—and after, 
the armor and the Captain. Is this where our cam- 
paign gospel will lead them? 

An exposition of Darwinism will not do it. 
dilution of Emerson. No, not even a repetition of the 
“Five Points.” To them the phrase “The Fatherhood 
of God” smacks of theology, of anti-Trinitarian argu- 
They care as little about “Unitarianism” as 
“Tyrinitarianism”; any “ism” is a stone; Father, Son, 
or Holy Ghost, they care not; show them any God 
that is living. Not prove, but show; if we have actually 
seen Him it is enough, they will hope and seek. “The 
Brotherhood of Man” is an empty phrase, and has 
been so used for long. Can we say it in their lan- 
guage? Apply it if we dare, if we have faith enough. 
Say what it means to-day and we can shake the world. 
Such a gospel is its own publicity. “The Leadership 
of Jesus” means to them the old “churchianity.” They 
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wish to know whether the Beatitudes are merely pious 
ideals or practical rules for every-day living, a law of 
life that actually works. They need no homily dis- 
proving salvation by any other means than character ; 
they wish to know what is character, what is right. 


Values are in flux. Prophets of puritanism proclaim: 


conformity and suppression: prophets of revolt pro- 
claim the sanctity of impulse and desire. What is 
character? is their question. “The Progress of Man- 
kind Onward and Upward Forever” seems to these 
common, ignorant folk a pious sophistry which has 
slipped a cog recently. Theirs is the suspicion that 
there will be no progress unless a new road is built, and 
that they. somehow must build it. How? And in 
what direction? Is our campaign gospel to be a posi- 
tive, practical answer to these questions, an answer in 
the frank, simple, common words they can understand ? 


Exalting those of Low Estate is Religion 


More politics and more economics in our gospel? 
No! More religion, more spiritual power and daring. 
Preventing war, championing liberty, achieving jus- 
tice, exalting those of low estate is religion—the very 
Magnificat. We cannot convince God’s children of the 
integrity and efficacy of Unitarianism if we remain 
neutral in their struggle for a more abundant life. 
There is a single condition for the attainment of such 
a life by the many. There is one supreme issue, re- 
ligious issue, before the minds and hearts of men 
to-day, and on it depends any kingdom of heaven that 
may come upon the earth. Shall physical force or 
spiritual force be the weapon in that eternal and neces- 
sary conflict between different ideals, whether of nation 
‘or Class or individual? Faith in the power of violence, 
or faith in the practicability, the sheer workableness, 
of truth and love? Dare we brave the heat of the 
battle and challenge kings, governments, capital, labor, 
men and women, with a gospel that hurls the truth no 
matter whom it hurts; demonstrating that our vicious 
pseudo-civilization is plunging us straight into the 
abyss, that selfishness and hate are our destruction, 
that reason and reconciliation are the weapons of God 
and the only way out. The call of this Campaign is 
to a sterner consecration and courage than any quix- 
otic battle with the phantoms of a disappearing ortho- 
doxy. We are to struggle with the devil and the brute. 

And yet those among us who fear the secularization 
of religion have just cause. Whatever our church has 
lacked in the immediate application of its gospel to 
the realities of a selfish and self-destroying society is 
traceable less to our ignorance of social panaceas than 
to the lamentable shallowness of our religious ex- 
perience, the aridity of our spiritual life. This out- 
reaching compassion for the people in travail will 
come only from a God-conscious church. It is because 
we have not known the awful presence of the living 
God who has heard the ery of His children, that we 
have given them so little help. Had we been more 
aware of Him we could have delivered Hig people— 
from themselves. Not outwardly but inwardly must 
that deliverance come. Men must find God. For 
those who would live by the sheer power of truth and 
love must be sustained by a more than human wisdom, 
a more than human strength. We have not been preach- 
ing God enough in the past. What matters our ration- 
alism, our liberalism, our enlightenment, if we have 
lost Him—it is darkness if we have not the Light. 
Would that we were old-fashioned enough, orthodox 
enough, courageous enough, to make our gospel in this 
Campaign the presence and the power of God. It is 
enough. He is sufficient. Not the God of argument ; 
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not whether He is Three or One, Unity or Multiplicity, 
Absolute or Growing; not the God we define, but the 
One who helps us live—without explaining all His 
attributes and mysteries to us. Preach the presence 
of “the Friend,” “the Captain,” “the exceeding great 
Reward of all faithful souls.” The people hunger for 
this gospel. As they drift to-day they havé but one 
certainty: that it is all in the dark, all an adventure, 
all on faith. This is why we must help them find Him 
—that the adventure may be not bitterness but 
serenity and joy. No other crusade is religion. If 
we can achieve this even in small degree, our cam- 
paign will serve. Not that we being “saved by our 
characters” are worthy of such a mission, but that we 
being perfected through our willingness may be used 
by God. ; 

Money must not become the big word in our Cam- 
paign. The Laymen’s League has done much and will 
do more, but Unitarianism needs something more than 
the laymen’s business experience. We want their re- 
ligion, we want their spiritual experience. I believe 
in the Laymen’s League because it has helped us minis- 
ters here. I believe in the Laymen’s League because I 
heard its leader, in homely, simple words springing 
from the heart, tell us ministers about God, about his 
God, about the God that yearns for us to work with 
Him. It is because underneath our Brahmin culture 
and sterile rationalism there are these hidden riches in 
the souls of our men and women that we dare have 
faith in the Unitarian Church as a precursor of the 
Kingdom. It is this spirituality of the laity, support- 
ing religion not as a protector of the status quo, not as 
a good investment, but as good news of deliverance and 
abundant life for all who are oppressed by the madness 
which is in the world and the conflict which is in their 
own souls; it is this that projected the faith of a lay- 
man of Palestine; it is this that will create anew a 
religion no less holy, no less powerful. 


Shun it as the Spirit of Hell 


If this be the spirit of layman and minister in the 
Campaign, we shall be guiltless of that sin which 
Channing has warned us to shun as the spirit of hell— 
sectarianism. If we are going out to attack other 
faiths, or to build up our denomination, we shall fail 
as we deserve to fail. If our simple gospel is the 
presence of God and the joyous, fierce constraint He 
lays upon us to serve His children, we shall remember 
that we have no copyright on such a gospel. If we see 


the stain in other churches, it will but set us humbly — 


to scouring our own. No, it is not that we would 
strengthen our denomination, but that we would 
strengthen men with the knowledge of God. Be this 
the purpose of our organization, be this the service of 
our funds, be this the wings of our publicity—to carry 
to others what has been given unto us. If in so doing 
our church should prosper, so be it. And may we be 


spared the temptations that will come with numbers — 


and success. 

The time is at hand. Surely there is no Unitarian 
minister or parish in the land so selfish, so complacent, 
so timorous, as to sit heedless of the call now that it has 
come. There is room for every religion that is vital, 
every church that is alive—orthodox, liberal,-or com- 
munity church; but there is no room anywhere for a 
religion that is ingrowing, nor for a church that is 
dead. Our church is dying because it has not lost 
itself. To give is to receive. In revealing God to 
others He shall be revealed unto us; and at one in 
Him their strength shall be our strength, their faith 
our faith, i : 


ee 
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Hymn for a Church Dedication 


LEWIS GILBERT WILSON 


Bternal One, from star to star, 
O’er-dating time, outstretching space, 
Yhy nameless glory beams. afar, 
And floods with light thy dwelling-place. 


And from thy radiant presence flows, 
To those who light thine altar fire, 

tyhe faith that to assurance grows 
Through constant hope and high desire. 


Take now this house and on it lay 
The earnest of thy gracious care; 

Here may thy truth reveal the way 
The fulness of thy life to share. 


Within these walls each erring soul 
From bonds of sin would find release ; 
Uere, as the years unceasing roll, 
Give us to know thy perfect peace. 


‘hy blessing and thy grace divine 
Upon our waiting spirits pour; 
O God of love, this ‘house is thine, 


And thine is ours for evermore. Amen. — 


The “Y” in France as a 
| Business Corporation 


Has any American mercantile establishment had one-tenth 
the difficulties of this overcoming concern, which 
did get the goods to the soldiers? 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


indicate the tremendous effort required to set 


(insite th FAOTS are coming to light which 


of the American Expeditionary 


the machinery 
The Y. M. C. A., 


Forces in motion and keep it running. 


' which did ninety-eight per cent. of tne welfare work for 


‘away at the Paris office, has 


the well soldier in France, assumed a responsibility | 


- 


second only in magnitude to that undertaken by the 
army. Probably seventy-five per cent. of its energy 
was expended on the Post Exchange, or canteen. The 
canteen quickly came to be the dominant feature. 
Closely related to the canteen was the department of 
supply, about which gathers one of the most romantic 
stories of the war. This story, recorded at the time 
by Mr. W. P. Whitlock of that department and filed 
come into possession of 
Tie CuristiAN Recister, and forms the basis of this 
article. : 

In December, 1917, the office equipment of. the 
Y. M. GC. A. Supply Division consisted of a large pine 
table, a chair, and several blocks of paper, all located 
in a small room at 12 rue D’Aguesseau, Paris. Sev- 
eral weeks passed before even a telephone could be 
procured. The Y. M. C. A. was about organizing its 
vast work, which was to include the erection of three 
thousand huts, the employment of twelve thousand 


workers, the operation of the Post Exchange, hotels, 


. ee 


restaurants, clubs for the officers, sight-seeing tours, 
leave areas, education, competitive athletics, and so 
on; a degree of uncertainty prevailed impossible to 
describe. If any one of the various departments wished 
for supplies from New York, it sent its own cable, 
with the result that demands conflicted and supplies 
were delayed or withheld entirely. 

In order to carry on its work, the Association re- 
quired an immense amount of supplies of all descrip- 


_ tions, from tug-of-war lengths to song-books, and from 
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cocoa-kettles to moving-picture reels. At first no un- 
derstanding existed between the army and the Y. M. 
©. A. with reference -to the amount of tonnage the 
Y. M. C. A. might claim on overseas ships. Tonnage 
for munitions and quartermaster supplies was guarded 
with the utmost care; stowage experts were employed 
by the army and not an inch of space was wasted. 
Confronted by these conditions, the Y. M. C. A. found 
it extremely difficult to secure shipping space for its 
supplies. Goods ordered in America were hauled to 
the wharves in New York and left there or absorbed 
by the army quartermaster service and sent to France 
as army-stuff, for many American manufacturers re- 


THE REAL CENTRE OF THE “Y” ABROAD 


Doughboys and Y. M. G. A. men are gathered together in this 
picture of the “Y’ headquarters foyer, 12 rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris. Sailors and “Y” girls are here, too. Of this ever- 
changing company Dr. E. B. Dean of Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, was chaplain. The canteen and the post-office are in the 
far end of the room. Notice the mottoes about the walls. The 
- offices occupy the five upper stories of the building. 
* 


fused to stamp the identifying mark of the red triangle 
on the crates and cases. ‘ 

I remember when our ship, the Niagara, of the 
French Line, sailed for Bordeaux, December 16, 1917, 
each of the hundred secretaries on board was carry- 
ing in his name in addition to his baggage a crate of 
Y. M. C. A. material; he was made responsible for that 
crate, and was not to leave it until he saw it safely 
landed on the docks at Bordeaux. I recall that the 
huge three-hundred-pound crate assigned to me con- 
tained an assortment of moving-picture reels. This 
was one of several methods devised by the Y. M. C. A. 
for getting its material to France. 

Although the date when goods were delivered at the 
wharves in New York was cabled by the shipper to 
Paris, it was impossible to determine whether the sup- 
plies would be despatched at once, suffer a six months’ 
delay, or become lost in the shuffle. And once the 
goods were delivered at the French ports, Paris had 
no one to send to the port to take the goods in charge. 
When men finally came to France qualified to take 
over the job, no bill of lading was available, nothing 
but a cablegram stating in effect that twenty tons of 
tobacco, sixty tons of flour, and thirty tons of chew- 
ing-gum had been dumped by the shipper in the ware- 
house in New York on such a date. Imagine trying 
to conduct a line of three thousand grocery stores 
under those conditions. Notice would come to Paris 
that so many carloads of sugar, or cigarettes, or choco- 
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‘ate, or other highly perishable material, had been 
landed, say at St. Nazaire, the port to which the vessel 
while in mid-Atlantic had beer diverted by wireless, 
though her original port of entry may have been Mar- 
seilles. What happened? The goods were unloaded 
on the quay and remained there quite unknown to 
Paris, until some French firm scenting a rich com- 
mission would notify the army; the army would finally 
discover that the material belonged to Y. M. ©. A., 
and send on the word to the Paris office. As likely as 
not, the supplies would ultimately arrive at the Paris 
warehouse, badly stored, in open cars subject to the 
weather. By the time the cases of chocolate or cigar- 
ettes could be distributed among the canteens in the 
field, they were probably ruined. 


The Reason the Prices Varied 


So congested did the French railroads become, due 
to the overwhelming amount of war traffic, that the 
army threatened to stop altogether the passing of 
Y. M. C. A. material into and out of Paris. Another 
problem was the handling of the great crates and 
cases which, despite frequent protests from Paris, 
American manufacturers insisted on using for packing 
purposes. These crates weighed from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds, weights practically 
impossible to:move with the unskilled and war-dis- 
abled labor available. The building in use in Paris 
~ as a warehouse contained no elevator, nothing but a 
shovel, as it was named,—that is, a block suspended 
outside the building with a rope rove through it. By 
this crude method the stuff was hoisted from the 
first to the fifth floor and then pulled in bodily through 
the door. The method was a dangerous one, in fact a 
secretary who was working on the fifth floor was one 
-day so unfortunate as to lose his footing. He was 
_ precipitated to the ground and killed. 

During the entire period of the war great amounts 
were lost by theft. The thief entered by the car win- 
dow, which though nailed up he could readily force 
open. Once inside he proceeded to search out the cases 
containing tobacco; the French were particularly eager 
to secure American tobacco (their own brand was a 
very inferior grade), and the French law for the pro- 
tection of their own industries prohibited the sale of 
the American product to French subjects. The thief 
would then pry off the cover and select his supply 
- from the lower cartons. Half emptying a carton, he 
would replace the cover and do the same with the 
next. When he had all the tobacco he could carry 
away, he would nail down the cover of the case again 
and make his escape. A week or two later the secre- 
tary in the field would receive a long-waited-for case 
of tobacco, joyfully open it, and discover that half 
the contents were missing. Of the cars which came 
to Paris and passed on to the service areas, eighty per 
cent. had been thus robbed. 

The Supply Department was continually perplexed 
to know what prices to charge for goods. Nobody 
knew or could possibly guess the cost of the . goods 
Shipped to France. Tonnage on private lines was 
about $120, but what the rate was to be or whether 
there was to be any rate at all on the transports and 
the French railroads was pure guesswork. Finally 
the department resolved to reserve $60 a ton on ocean 
transports and $25 a ton on the French railroads. 
The prices of supplies purchased in America was not 
learned until long after delivery and distribution ; 
prices were always fluctuating, and to place just rates 
of sale was extremely difficult. 
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To illustrate the calibre of the personnel sent by 
New York to Paris: the Supply Department on one 
occasion called for an expert on price-fixing, and a 
man was sent who had had considerable experience in 
the wholesale jewelry business. He arrived and was 
set to work on the problem. Hourly he appeared at 
the office seeking information in regard to minor 
details. At the end of two weeks he brought in a 
statement in pencil. The chief looked at the first 
three items and discovered that each was mathemati- 


A TWO-FOLD MEMORIAL, HINDENBURG LINE NEAR 
SOISSONS 


The entrance 


First, there is the German concrete masonry. 
leads to a cavernous depth where the officers had almost every 


comfort but running water and sunlight. Of course, in war- 

time the camouflage concealed it. Second, there are the French 

crosses. Up, and ever onward against the mighty defences, 

the potlus dared and died—and won. Around the onlooker at 

this point last year there were numberless like markers, which 

have now been gathered into the new cemeteries, which are 
the new shrines of France. 


cally incorrect. The price-list he had presented was - 
useless. Here was a man who had come across at his 
own expense. He placed a high estimate on his busi- 
ness capacity and was a good deal disturbed at the 
subordinate position in which he had been placed. 

The secretaries in the field were exceedingly em- 
barrassed because of the scarcity of small change. 
There was little copper, and it happened repeatedly 
that correct change could not be made. The only 
refuge was to balance one commodity against the 
other and sell at popular prices, letting the price-list 
sent out from Paris go. But frequently change was 
lacking for even popular prices, and the secretary was 
compelled to use matches and cigarettes, if he was so 
fortunate as to have any, in lieu thereof. A ‘great 
many of the canteens could not have been conducted 
at all had it not been for the unfailing good-nature 
of the soldiers. © 

All the available lumber had been listed by the army 
purchasing department; in consequence the Y. M. ©. A. 
faced a lumber famine, and it looked as though hut 
construction would; have to be discontinued. The 
only alternative was for the Association to make its 
own lumber, so two sawmills were ordered in America, 
shipped to France, and there put in operation. About 
the same time a finishing-mill was purchased in 
Switzerland. 

By way of illustrating certain curious conditions 
which prevail in time of war, in October, 1917, an 
order was placed with the British Government for a 
consignment of oranges, the oranges to be shipped 
from Italy to a port in France, where at that time a 
large number of American goldiers were stationed. 
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Nothing more was heard of the order, and in the press 
of other affairs everybody, forgot about it. Suddenly, 
one day in May, 1918, the secretary at that port, which, 
by the way, was then almost devoid of troops, sent a 
letter to Paris stating that ten carloads of oranges 
had arrived, and asking for instructions as to their 
disposal. : 

In contrast to the general confusion and unsatisfac- 
tory shipping conditions, in the winter of 1918, the 
National Apple Shippers’ Association donated to the 
soldiers of the A. EK. F. several thousand cases of 
American apples. The apples were splendidly packed, 
arrived in remarkably good condition, and came to 
the soldiers as a godsend. One of my pleasantest 
recollections was the carrying of a box of these apples 
up to a battery of the 15th Artillery, which was then 
stationed in the Meuse Heights south of Verdun. In 
order that all the men might share in the contribu- 
tion, the battery cook made the apples into pies. That 
is the only instance of which I have heard where fresh 
apple-pies were served on the firing line. 

The origin of the elaborate system of truck lines 
which was operated by the Y. M. C. A. is attributed 
to the following instance. General Pershing had 
ordered an expensive pair of boots in Paris. At the 
expiration of three weeks the boots had not been 
delivered, whereupon General Pershing declared that 
the only agency which got things done in France was 
the Y. M. C. A., and suggested that it establish a 
truck line between Chaumont, his headquarters, and 
Paris. As a result, communication was not only es- 
tablished between those two places, but throughout 
the service of supply and all the combat areas. 


The French Looked Well to Their Own Interests 


The story of the way the Y. M. ©. A. procured 
writing-paper and envelopes, chocolate and jam, should 
be familiar to every American. As soon as the officials 
discovered that the enormous amount of material pur- 
chased in America could not be shipped across, due 
to lack of tonnage, they resolved to manufacture their 
own paper, chocolate, and jam. For their paper they 
went to Spain and engaged entire villages for the 
gathering of the wood and conversion of the pulp into 
stationery. But then the feat remained of getting 
the completed product to Paris over roads already 
crowded to capacity with war material. Nothing but 
characteristic Y. M. C. A. initiative carried the propo- 
sition through. By April, 1918, the Association was 
operating in France five biscuit factories, three choco- 
late factories, and two jam factories. At the close of 
November the number of factories had increased to 
twenty biscuit factories, sixteen chocolate factories, 
and eight jam factories. The biscuit factories | re- 
turned a monthly yield of 10,160,000 packages. The 
chocolate factories produced each month: 7,436,000 
cakes of fondant chocolate, 3,536,000 cakes of sweet 
chocolate, 1,000,000 cakes of milk chocolate, 3,854,000 
chocolate cream bars, 1,590,000 nut-covered chocolate 
rolls, 3,120,000 cartons of caramels. The jam factories 
turned out 2,000,000 tins monthly. 

Many of these factories had not turned a wheel 
since 1914, and the task of putting them again in 
operation was a gigantic one. French law regarding 
the manufacture of chocolate and jam was exceedingly 
strict, and a special request had to be made for each 
item, from coke for the fires to sanitary gowns for the 
workers. The factory owners demanded enough raw 
material to keep their factories running continually 
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before they would begin to operate; to satisfy the 
owners in this particular in view of the demoralized 
transportation service was next to impossible. Time’ 
after time the necessity of running the factories,and 
consuming such quantities of raw material was ques- 
tioned by the army. When the Americans went into 
the front line the commissary discovered that the 
quantity of hard-bread was insufficient, and resolved 
to manufacture its bread in France. This meant that 
the Y. M. C. A. was compelled to surrender its largest 
and best biscuit factory. 

_ After June, 1918, the Y. M. C. A., whenever it re- 
quired material of any sort, was obliged to obtain per- 
mission from that branch of the army which had been 
given control of that particular material: for example, 
when box boards were necessary for biscuit or choco- 
late packing-cases it was necessary to apply to the 


engineers; the request, if approved, passed on to the 


French Government, which in turn, if it saw fit, gave 
the required permission to the operator of the factory. 
The French Government stipulated that all raw ma- 
terial must be imported into France. 

This meant not only that the flour and sugar must 
be imported from neutral countries, but fruit pulp, 
cocoa beans, chemicals used in baking, lard, and cocoa 
butter. Fruit pulp was purchased in Spain, chemicals 
for baking and cocoa butter from England, lard from 
Brazil, and cocoa beans from the tropical countries. 


TYPICAL GERMAN OBSERVATION POST 


See the massive masonry and the heavy iron girders, now so 
much débris; and the dark opening at the surface, where the 


lookout was maintained, all in vain. This picture was taken 
in the Champagne sector. There were hundreds of defences 
like it on the Western Front. 


Following is an item of imports: Flour, 850 tons; 
sugar, 1,500 tons; fruit pulp, 275 tons; tin for boxes, 
150 tons; cocoa beans, 500 tons. 

Keeping in mind this list of difficulties, the wonder 
is, not that the Y. M. C. A. failed to function perfectly, 
but that it functioned well enough to serve the men as 
it did. It won the admiration of Secretary Baker and 
General Pershing for the manner in which it accom- 
plished the impossible, but I think the praise of those 
two eminent men meant no more than the confidence 
expressed in it by a doughboy stationed deep in a 
forest of the Vosges Mountains. He wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Y. M. C. A. in Paris :— 

“The Y. M. C. A.: Dear sir;—I have forwarded 
under separate cover 4 handkerchiefs, 2 pairs of socks, 
1 linen tie, 1 dress shirt. Please have these laundered 
and return to me at your earliest convenience.” 

The statement is made by competent authority that 
the commission was fully carried out. 
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LITERATURE 


Folk-lore in the Old Testament 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 

FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: STUDIES 
IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION, LEGEND, AND Law. 
By Sir James George Frazer. Three volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Oo., Ltd. 1919. $13.50. 

In those branches of anthropology which 
are concerned with religion and myth, 
Sir James George Frazer is undoubtedly 
the best-known authority. His twelve-vol- 
ume encyclopedia of mythology, entitled 
The Golden Bough, is known and quoted 
wherever thinkers in that field assemble. 
Nearly a score of other volumes, erudite 
but readable, stand to his credit, and to 
these he has just added a three-volume 
study of the superstitions of the ancient 
Hebrews, illustrated by the parallel cus- 
toms of other nations. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
the title of the set is somewhat mislead- 
ing. All the matter which is strictly con- 
cerned with the Old Testament folk-lore 
could be included in less than half of one 
volume. Dr. Frazer’s method is to take 
an incident, or a legend, or even a word, 
from the Bible, and use that as a text or 
an introduction to a long recital of more 
or less related portions of the mythology 
of widely scattered tribes throughout the 
world. The three volumes are uniform in 
binding with The Golden Bough and are 
very much like a supplement to that set. 

The work is in four parts: “The Early 
Ages of the World,’ “The Patriarchal 
Age,” “The Times of the Judges and the 
Kings,” and “The Law.” The times of 
the prophets and the post-exilic period are 
not given a separate section, possibly be- 
cause of the comparative scarcity of myth 
in the later ages, save those inherited 
from former days. 

Dr. Frazer’s definition of folk-lore is 
inclusive, viz., “the whole body of a 
people’s traditionary beliefs and customs, 
so far as these appear to be due to the 
. collective action of the multitude and can- 
not be traced to the individual influence of 
great men.” He defends superstition as 
a necessary step in the evolution of moral- 
ity, as having “served a useful purpose 
in fortifying the respect for human life 
by the adventitious aid of superstitious 
terror. The venerable framework of so- 
ciety rests on many pillars, of which the 
most solid are nature, reason, and justice; 
yet at certain stages of its slow and la- 
borious construction it could have ill dis- 
pensed with the frail prop of superstition.” 
That superstition increases the respect 
which human life may hold for such prac- 
tices as “The Mark of Cain,” under which 
heading Dr. Frazer makes the statement, 
but surely that declaration needs qualifi- 
cation when we consider the thousands of 
lives destroyed in witchcraft delusions. 

The most satisfactory chapters are those 
dealing with “The Fall of Man,” “The 
Mark of Cain,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
“The Sin of a Census,” “Sacred Oaks and 
Terebinths,’ and “The Keepers of the 
Threshold.” These sections are not only 
interesting and informative, but also in- 
terpretative of obscure Bible passages. In- 
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complete Hebrew myths are rounded out 
and the missing parts supplied by com- 
parison with startlingly similar legends 
of other tribes. The comparison of the 
serpent story in Genesis, commonly known 
as “The Fall of Man,” with other similar 
ones leads Dr. Frazer to suppose that part 
of it was left out by pious redactors. The 
original form of the story seems to have 
had the serpent partake of the tree of life 
and live forever. The immortality of 
snakes is a widespread belief, due to the 
presumption that the snake renews his 
life by the annual casting of his skin. But 
the reviser of the story “could hardly 
fail to find a stumbling-block in the al- 
leged immortality of serpents,” hence the 
present form. 

We are accustomed to assume that the 
mythological accounts of the beginning of 
things were all various versions of the 
creation story, and the legends of many 
nations bear that out; but Dr. Frazer 
assures us, and proves the statement, that 
there are just as many myths which sup- 
port the evolutionary origin of life as 
there are of the creative fiat sort. “The 
partisans of each can appeal in support 
of their view to a large consensus of 
opinion; and if truth were to be decided 
by weighing the one consensus against the 
other, with Genesis in the one scale and 
The Origin of Species in the other, it 
might perhaps be found ... that the bal- 
ance hung very even between creation and 
evolution.” 

The psychoanalyst will revel in these 
volumes, not that Dr. Frazer is interested 
in psychoanalysis himself, but that here 
are assembled evidences of the workings 
of the radical mind.. If by the analysis 
of dreams the modern psychologist can de- 
tect the mental obsessions of his patient; 
and if myths are the dreams of the race, 
perhaps we may be clever enough some 
day to devise effective means of social 
control by careful reflection upon the reve- 
lations in the books of Dr. Frazer and 
others! The author hints at something 
of this sort, although innocent of psy- 
choanalysis, when he says, “There is, in 
short, a comparative anatomy of the mind 
as well as of the body, which enables us to 
trace man’s intellectual and moral evo- 
lution.” 

The author has a delightful habit of 
becoming facetious at times, of poking 
innocent fun at certain Bible characters, 
that does much to help us look upon them 
as real people. In writing of “The Mark 
of Cain” he suggests various possible 
marks which God might have used ‘to dis- 
guise Cain from his brother's ghost; “for 
example, he may have painted him red all 
over, like a Fijian, or white all over, like 
a Ngoni. Or if he confined his artistic 
efforts to Cain’s countenance, he may have 
painted a red circle round his right eye 
and a black circle round his left eye, in the 
Wagogo style. Or again, he may have 
tattooed him from the nose to the ears, 
like the Eskimo, or between the eyebrows, 
like the Thonga, so as to raise pimples and 
give him the appearance of a frowning 
buffalo. Thus adorned the first Mr. Smith 
—for Cain means Smith—may have 
paraded the waste places of the earth 
without the least fear of being recognized 
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and molested by his victim’s ghost.” He 
waxes facetious again in his long and 
vivid description of Samson, of whom he 
is doubtful “whether he particularly 
adorned the berich of justice,” although a 
judge of Israel for twenty years. { 

There are certain criticisms of the work 
which Americans will naturally make, al- 
though none of them will hinder its circu- 
lation in this country. We merely smile 
at the statement in the preface that “in 
its union of scrupulous accuracy with 
dignity and beauty of language the Eng- 
lish Revised Version of the Old Testament 
is, as a translation, doubtless unsurpassed 
and probably unequalled in literature,” 
for we know that the common opinion in 
this country is that the old King James 
Version has the dignity and beauty, the 
American Standard revision is the most 
accurate, while the English revision has 
neither one nor the other. 

It may be interesting to English readers 
to wade through one hundred and thirty 
pages on ultimogeniture or one hundred 
and sixty-five pages on the marriage of 
cousins, for these subjects are or have 
been important in English life, but it 
would be difficult to stir up much interest 
here in either subject. 

A far more serious criticism is that 
some of the arguments seem pretty far- 
fetched,—that for the illegitimacy of 
Moses, for instance. Most “exposed” 


lus and Remus, were illegitimate. Moses 
was exposed, therefore probably illegiti- 
mate. The enthusiasm of the folk-lorist 
carries him a little too far when he de- 
votes a whole chapter to “The Silent 
Widow” in many lands on the excuse 
that “the Hebrew word for a widow is 
perhaps etymologically connected with an 
adjective meaning ‘dumb.’” The fact is 
that both the adjective and the noun are 
derived from the passive form of the 
verbal root alam, meaning “to bind.” One 
might as well argue that there was a He- 
brew parallel for the Chinese foot-binding. 

An interpolated chapter on “The Place 
of the Law in Jewish History” is helpful 
as a preface to the last section on “The 
Law” and is an excellent summary of the 
matter contained in the large bibliography 
given in the footnotes. The marginal sum- 
maries throughout the book are a great 
aid to the busy student, and the 86-page 
index at the end of Volume III. is most 
satisfactory. If certain Old Testament 
customs, such as the sacrifice of the first- 
born and the use of the scapegoat, could 
have been included in these volumes by 
leaving out, say, part of the two hundred 
and’ fifty pages of duplicate flood-stories, 
it would have been to the advantage of 
the clergyman who cannot afford the ex- 
pensive twelve-volume Golden Bough to 
which he is referred by the author. 

Even so, the work is a welcome addition 
to any library, for, besides its erudition, 
it is of value for its entertaining and di- 
verting stories, some from Dr, Frazer’s 
own experiences in Palestine. In the light 
of these stories and of cited parallels from 
the literature of the South Seas, various 
obscure Bible passages take on new life 
and meaning. One is led to reread the 
Old Testament with newly opened eyes, 
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Mr. Ashley’s Religious Romance 


From BonpDAGh TO LIBPRTY IN RHLIGION. By 
George IT. Ashley. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
1919. $1.50. By mail $1.65. 


From the “pine hills’ of Mississippi 
to a Unitarian pulpit in the Middle 
West, from the strictest orthodoxy with 
its belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, an anthropomorphic God and a 
personal devil, a literal, physical heaven 
and hell, the total depravity of the race, v}- 
carious atonement and eternal damnation 
for all who did not accept the prescribed 
ereed, to the light and life of a free, 
rational, and inspiring religious faith, such 
is the story that is here related by. Mr. 
Ashley. It is his spiritual biography ; and 
it has, as Rey. Lewis G. Wilson says in the 
introduction to the book, ‘the charm of a 
real romance of the soul.” 

Mr. Ashley tells of his childhood, youth, 
and education, and the religious opinions 
he inherited from his parents, and accepted, 
not only without question, but also with 
a profound seriousness; of his call to 
preach because of a passionate desire to 
save his fellow-men from “the wrath to 
come”; of his study to strengthen the de- 
fences of his orthodoxy, and how in so 
doing he found himself more and more 
shaken in faith, until he threw his religion 
aside into the scrap-heap of superstition 
and fable, gave up preaching, and entered 
business. He could not be a hypocrite, so 
he became an honest agnostic. As the 
years went on, however, he formulated a 
new faith, one that squared with science 
as he had read it and with life as he ob- 
served it; and some time later, happening 
to be in Dallas, Tex., he found a Unitarian 
church, and was immediately at home. 

Man, as Mr. Ashley very pertinently 
says in his story, is a social animal as well 
as a religious, and cannot live alone; and 
what this free fellowship meant and still 


means to him after the bondage of ortho- 


doxy and the desert of agnosticism, he 
finds himself unable adequately to de- 
scribe. “Those,” he writes, ‘that were 
born in a liberal faith and have never 
known anything else can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate it. It is indeed a 
new birth, a new light, a new life of free- 
dom, fellowship, and fraternity in a com- 
mon service for God and man.” 

In reading this book, two things im- 
mediately come to mind. Mr. Ashley 
thought his way out; and he was able to 
do it because of his intellectual honesty. 
He refused to preach one thing and be- 
lieve another. He refused the refuge of 
“mental reservations.” He refused even 
to deceive himself. It was his intellectual 
honesty that carried him through to free- 
dom. And then again, it was his study 
of a book on Biblical criticism, the best 
that the orthodoxy of the time had to offer 
to prove the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures, that completely disproved it to his 
mind and convinced him of the reasonable- 
ness and right of higher criticism. The 
arguments of orthodoxy were too thin and 


- weak for his keen and honest mind; they 


became a boomerang that returned and 
demolished their own defences. 
Mr. Ashley has done us all a service by 


oe telling his story. His book should be of 


~= 
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especial value to those who are still in 
the bondage of orthodoxy, by helping them 
to a better interpretation of life and the 
real meaning of religion. The book de- 
serves a wide reading. Parts of it might 
well be printed in pamphlet form as a 
tract for distribution. As many of the 
readers know, he is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Wichita, Kan. fF. R. 8. 


Democracy with Restraint 


A LOVER OF THE CHAIR. 
son Gass. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
1919. $2.50. 

In an age beset with problems and still 
more so with proposals for their solution, 
this series of essays is distinctly refresh- 
ing. Radical in the sense that he is 
searching for the ideas that lie at the 
root of social principles, of wide and 
thorough observation, a wise and keen 
thinker, somewhat whimsical, always 
wholesome and good-humored, the Lover 
of the Chair discusses with his friends and 
ponders by himself the spirit of the age, 
its doctrines and its doctrinaires. The 
book makes uncommonly good reading. 
The chapter entitled “A Liberal Experi- 
ence” is recommended to those explosive 
liberals who think that the cure for de- 
mocracy is more democracy, and that 
change is always progress. The author is 
a profound believer in democracy, but 
also believes that it is well served by 
searching criticism. -He is never blind to 
its evils, of which one must confess that 
there are many. Our democracy was born 
of a revolt against an aristocracy whose 
sins were those of “self-indulgence, the 
use of public power to private ends, and 
the decline of publie responsibility.” The 
last chapter, “In Quest of the Centre,” 
in which the Lover of the Chair is more 
personal in his meditations, clearly strikes 
the spiritual. 


By Sherlock Bron- 


Apology for Christian Science 

How To MAKE PERFECTION 
Katharine Francis Pedrick. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 1919. $1.25. 

That there is a world of perfection 
beyond the material world of appearance, 
that the latter is essentially unreal and 
only the product of our wrong thinking, 
that we can make perfection appear by 
right thinking and by entering “truth-re- 
vealing states of mind,’’—such, briefly put, 
is the thesis of this book. The author dis- 
tinguishes two types of idealists: the con- 
structive idealist, to whom the thoughts 
behind the material world are in the Di- 
vine mind; and the mystic, or spiritual, 
idealist, who maintains that the ideas 
which appear to us as the material world 
could not have been thought by the Infi- 
nite Spirit. The book, in fact, is virtually 
an exposition of Christian Science and as 
such calls for no criticism in these col- 
umns. The method of approach is some- 
what different from that in the usual 
Christian Science literature, the author 
quotes from scientists and philosophers, 
the book is very readable and in many in- 
stances helpful and suggestive. The last 
chapter but one contains illustrations for 
practical use. 
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Mr. Brailsford is Gloomy 
ACROSS THE BLOCKADE. 


Brailsford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 1919. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Brailsford is well known in America 
as an English publicist with radical ten- 
dencies, and the author of The War of 
Steel and Gold... He has now given us 
his impressions gained during four months 
of travel through enemy Europe a year 
ago last spring, from the Rhine to the 
margin of Russia; and the pictures of the 
people, their misery and starvation, their 
hopes and aspirations and disappoint- 
ments, and the descriptions of economic 
and political conditions in that blockaded 
territory deserve careful reading. Some- 
thing may be allowed for the author’s 
political bias, but one cannot help feeling 
that here is an honest attempt to tell the 
story of these enemy peoples and to as- 
sess the value of their political experi- 
ments with clarity and fairness. Mr. 
Brailsford was not wholly pleased with 
Communism as he saw it in Hungary un- 
der Bela Kun, but considered it a living 
idea which brought the stimulus of a 
creative hope. The loss of hope every- 
where among the enemy peoples, indeed, 
was the dominant impression he received, 
and anything that would bring back the 
incentive to live and return to the work of 
life was worth while. Of the German na- 
tion, he says, we have nothing to fear,— 
it ‘‘will wear itself out in abortive motions 
of unrest’; yet the corpse, he says, is 
big enough to poison Europe. Of the 
Treaty with its League he has little good 
to say. It has ushered-in an age of im- 
perialism more pronounced than that of 
the past, we are no nearer the end of 
militarism than before, and the outlook 
is dark and foreboding. The only ray of 
light, in his opinion, comes from labor. 


By Henry Noel 


Good Cheer 

THe Goop CHEER BOooK. 
ranged by Blanche E. Herbert. 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50 net. 

The author is the founder of the Good 
Cheer Club. The material in this anthol- 
ogy meets, in each selection, a _ special 
need. It is a collection of the best and 
the popular, in literature. Where Words- 
worth, Browning, and Milton might not 
be always understood, the selections of 
the “Bentztown Bard” and Dr. Frank 
Crane hit the nail on the head. 
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What I Found 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
I hunted everywhere to-day 
To find old Cackle’s nest; 
At last I burrowed in the hay— 
I never would have guessed 
That I would find these kittens wee,— 
Much cunninger than eggs could be! 


-Mumpy and the Pillow Fairies 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Tommy had just begun eating comfort- 
ably after a siege of mumps when his 
father brought home a cunning homely 
bull pup. “Here’s a pet for you, son,” he 
said, putting the tiny brown and white 
thing down and laughing as it waddled 
about in bowlegged fashion. 

“Doesn’t he look mumpy !” was Tommy’s 
first remark. Sure enough, the bull pup’s 
jaws did look as if he should be in quaran- 
tine for mumps, and that’s how he came by 
his name. 

At the time of this story Mumpy was a 
good-sized dog, still with comical jaws and 
a joke of a stubby tail. Tommy’s big 
brother had taught Mumpy many clever 
tricks: he would shake hands, play dead 
and hide-and-seek, stick out his tongue and 
laugh, and he dearly loved to play ball; 
but he had not yet learned about the Pil- 
low Fairies that did such nice surprise-y 
things for his master. 

There were those trying times, for in- 
stance, when Tommy’s front teeth had to 
come out. “Tie a string to the door-knob,” 
suggested Big Brother Frank when Tommy 
was gingerly feeling of a wobbly tooth. 
“Or take a bite of taffy and chew it. Only 
don’t swallow it—the tooth, I mean,” But 
for some reason door-knobs made cold 
chills curl up Tommy’s spine, and taffy 
chewing didn’t sound tempting, either. 

“Work it back and forth with your 
tongue until it’s almost ready to fall out,” 
Tommy’s mother advised. ‘Then Ill help 
it out, and I’m sure the Pillow Fairies will 
hear about it,” she added with a knowing 
smile. 

That settled it, and Tommy brightened 
up. A few minutes later there was “room 
to let” for any new tooth that wanted to 
move in, and that night the little tooth 
that would never chew again lay under 
Tommy’s pillow. Tommy had known about 
the sly, kind Pillow Fairies for a long 
time. Whenever he had been very helpful 
or had done something extra brave or kind 
the Pillow Fairies were sure to know. 
(Tommy suspected that his mother had a 
secret wireless to the land where those 
fairies lived.) Then he would find some 
nice surprise under his pillow the next 
morning. Sometimes it was a nickel, or 
something he had wanted a long time, like 
a top or a knife or a story-book. Some- 
times there were cinnamon drops, for the 
Pillow Fairies had heard how Tommy en- 
joyed the red candies, and seemed to keep 
a good stock of them on hand. 

Don’t think that those fairies didn’t keep 
close track’ of a boy, though; for when 
Tommy had been straight-out naughty, or 
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even halfway, he never put his hand under 
his pillow, for he knew better. There 
would be nothing under it but the sheet! 

There came a day when Tommy did a 
special good turn for the nice new old 
neighbor. She had just moved into the 
wee house near Tommy, so she was a new 
neighbor, though she looked so grand- 
motherly that of course she was old. 
Tommy ran errands for her and wouldn’t 
take a penny’s pay either. 

“I’m so pleased, Tommy, that you were 
such a help to Mrs. Bllis to-day,” Tommy’s 
mother said after the bedtime story. “Did 
you hear little wings humming, or are you 
too sleepy?’ Tommy bit a yawn square 
off in the middle to listen. But if there 
was any humming, it only put him to sleep. 
However, next morning he remembered, 
and slyly felt under his pillow. Nothing 
there. Tommy looked exactly as he felt, 
greatly disappointed. Then he sat up and 
laughed, for Mumpy had slipped in and 
sat with his brief tail thudding the floor. 
He had picked up Tommy’s sandal and 
held it in his mouth. “Will you please 
throw this away so I may run and get 
it?” his anxious eyes were asking. 

“Not in here, Mumpy,” giggled Tommy, 
“but you wait three shakes of your tail 
and I’ll go outdoors with you and toss a 
stick.” 

“Didn’t the Pillow Fairies come last 
night?’ asked mother, after breakfast. 
Tommy shook his head, and mother opened 
her eyes wide. “I declare, I was sure I 
saw one myself in the moonlight last 
night!” she said in a puzzled tone. 

That was a busy day for Tommy. He 
heard a tiny lost girl erying at his front 
gate and took her across town to her 
home; he played games with a little lame 
neighbor ; and of course there were errands 
to do for mother and the new neighbor. 
Tommy’s legs were so tired and his eyes 
so heavy that he didn’t know how his bed- 
time story ended. But the next morning 
he was wakened in a curious way. He 
was lying crossways in his bed as usual. 
His head was over against the hard wall, 
and his feet were sticking out from the 
covers over the edge of the bed. 

“QO-oh, something tickles!” murmured 
Tommy, drowsily, kicking one bare foot, 
as something warm touched the bottom of 
it. There was Mumpy, the rascal, licking 
Tommy’s feet to wake him up. “How did 
you get in?” asked Tommy, rubbing his 
eyes. As if to apologize, Mumpy sat up, 
waved a paw, and, sticking. out his tongue, 
laughed in his droll way. 

“Why-ee, what’s the matter with your 
tongue?” cried Tommy, staring with big 
eyes. His mother appeared in the doorway 
suddenly. 

“Mumpy, you scamp!” she scolded. Then 
how she did laugh! “Mumpy has dis- 
covered the nice surprises the Pillow 
Fairies leave you,” she explained to 
puzzled Tommy. “I saw him sneak into 
your room this morning, so I peeped in and 
watched him. He stuck his naughty nose 
under your pillow and helped himself to 
your cinnamon drops! ;That’s where they 
went yesterday morning, of course! And 
his tongue told on him!” 

“After this, you’ll stay outside until I 
get up,” said Tommy, severely, to the in- 
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nocent-looking dog. “He did find out about 
the Pillow Fairies, didn’t he, mother?” 
He laughed in spite of himself at Mumpy’s 
worried expression. Cheered by Tommy’s 
good-nature, Mumpy wagged fast and 
hard. 

“Boo-woo-woof!” he barked loudly. “I 
certainly do approve of fairies that leave 
such nice things for little dogs!” Tommy 
thought he said. 


Ben and His Pets 


OLIVE BE. HOLBROOK 


Once there was a little boy named Ben 
who lived on a farm with his father and 
mother. On this farm were cows, sheep, 
hens, geese, a cat, a horse, and a dog. 

Ben did not like the animals and fowls, 
and they did not like Ben. It was always 
time to feed them when Ben was having 
the very best time with his playmates. He 
had been told to see that the animals and 
fowls always had water to drink. 

The animals and fowls had many rea- 
sons for thinking Ben a naughty boy. 
The cows felt bad because he put the hay 
so far in a corner of their manger they 
could barely reach it. The hens to whom 
he did not give enough corn wished that 
he would stop being naughty. The horse 
could tell you who drew the pail of water 
out of reach when he was drinking. The 
dog saw who tried to tie a tin can on his 
tail. The sheep could guess what little 
boy it was who would not open the bag 
of salt quickly. One day hot corn was ted 
to the geese; they knew who did it. An- 
other day the cat was shut in a tight box. 

One afternoon Ben decided to find a 
place where there were no animals or 
fowls to water or feed. After he had 
walked and walked, “I think IT’ll rest,” 
said Ben, and sat down under an apple- 
tree. He tried to think whether he ever 
had heard of a place where there were no © 
animals or fowls, but soon becoming tired 
said, “I wish I had a cookie and a drink 
of milk.” 

Suddenly he heard a tramp, tramp, 
tramp. Looking around he saw all the 
animals and fowls he had run away from 
coming toward him. What a funny sight 
they made! The cat and dog came first, 
each dragging something by a string. Ben 
leaned over so he could see what it was. 
The cat was dragging a box, and the dog 
a stone. Next came two cows. One had 
a plate of cookies, and the other a dish 
of biscuits. The horse was carrying a 
small pail of milk. Behind the horse came 
two sheep, each carrying a small bag. 
Then came many geese and hens, each with 
little bags under their wings. 

They all hurried past him and appar- 
ently did not see him. Ben wondered if 
all the animals and fowls on his father’s 
farm had decided to run away too. 

“TI must call them back,” said he. Just 
at that moment the animals and fowls 
turned and came toward him, 

The cat put the box’ she was dragging 
on the grass near Ben, and tried to put 
him in it. 

“Don’t, please don’t!” cried Ben. 
don’t like to be shut in a box.” ' 

Then the cat said, “A little boy shut me 
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‘in a box, and I didn’t like it.” 
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“f Next the dog came up to Ben, and tried 


to tie-the rope with the stone on it around 
Ben's: neck.. 

“Don’t, please don’t!’ cried Ben. “I 
don’t want a rope with a stone on it tied 
around my neck.” 

“Then the dog said, “A little boy tried 
to tie a tin can on my tail, and I didn’t 
like it.” é 

Up came the two cows, and held out a 
dish of cookies and a plate of biscuits. 
Ben: leaned forward to take one of the 
cookies, but could not reach it. He tried 
to take a biscuit, and could not reach that 
either. 

“Don’t!” cried Ben. ‘Please don’t put 
everything so far away.” 

' Then: the cows said, “A little boy puts 
our hay in the manger where we can 
hardly reach it, and we don’t like it.” 

Next came the horses, and put a little 
pail of milk on the grass near Ben. Ben 
seized’ the pail in both hands, but when 
he tried to put it to his lips, something 
drew it away. He tried and tried to take 
a drink of milk, but each time the pail 
was drawn away from him. : 

“Don’t!” cried Ben. “Please don’t pull 
the milk away from me.” 

Then the horse said, “A little boy pulled 
the pail away from me when I tried to 
drink, and I didn’t like it.” 

Up came the sheep with their bags. 
Ben tried to take one of the bags, but 
they would not let him take it. 

“Don’t, please don’t!” cried Ben. “I 
want to see what’s in the bag.” 

Then the sheep said, “A little boy would 
not let us see what was in a bag, and we 
didn’t like it.” 

Next came the hens and scattered white 
candies on the grass. Ben ate three, but 
when he tried to pick up the fourth, a hen 
ate it. He tried to pick up another and 
another, but the hens were too quick for 
him. 

“Don’t.!” cried Ben. 
my. candies.” 

Then the hens said, “A little boy tells 
us» we have had enough corn when we have 
had only four kernels, and we don’t like 
if,” 

Then up came the geese and scattered 
peanuts.on, the grass near Ben. He picked 
up one, but dropped it very quickly. It 
was very hot. Six times Ben tried: to pick 
up. a peanut, but all were very hot and he 
dropped them. 

“Don’t, please don’t!” cried Ben. “I 
don’t. want to be burned.” 

Then the geese said, “A little boy gave 
us hot corn, and we didn’t like it.” 

All. the animals and fowls stood looking 
at. Ben as if they expected him to say 
something. : 

“Don’t, please don’t!? cried Ben. “Don’t 
look at. me any more. I’ll never be naughty 
to you again.” 

Ben felt a tongue lick his face, and he 
opened, his eyes. There was his father’s 
great dog beside him. Ben jumped up and 
looked around him, but did not see any of 
the other animals or any of the fowls. 

“I’ve been, dreaming,” said he, 
rubbed his. eyes, 

The dog pulled at Ben’s coat as much as 
to. say, “We must go home.” Ben threw 


“Please don’t eat 


and 


his arms, around the dog’s neck. 
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“Fido,” said he. 
me home.” 

Fido gave one bark and bounded 
forward. Ben followed him. 

When they reached home Ben found his 
mother and father anxiously waiting for 
them. That night when Ben went to bed 
he told his mother his dream. He also 
told her he would never tease the animals 
or fowls again, and.he never did. They 
grew to love him and to call after him 
when they saw him coming to feed them. 
Instead of calling them animals and fowls 
Ben called them his pets. 


Christophe Plantin 

During the month of August, 1920, 
Antwerp celebrated the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Christophe 
Plantin, noted printer of the sixteenth 
century. Plantin was born in Touraine, 
France, probably in the little village of 
Saint Avertin on the river Cher. As a 
boy he became a printer in Caen, Nor- 
mandy, and later he went to Belgium. 
France claims him for her true son, Bel- 
gium for her adopted son. - 

Though Plantin had but the tools of a 
common workman of his trade, he had 
the eye and the soul of an artist, and 
delighted in making beautiful books. His 
shop in Antwerp was famous throughout 
the reading world of his time. He secured 
the best printers he could find to work 
with him and was so busy that in 1575 
he had twenty printing-presses in his 
shop, and employed seventy-three master- 
workmen. 

His chief work was the famous Biblia 
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Evangeline Statue 


On July 29, Lady Burnham, wife of 
Viscount Burnham of the London Daily 
Telegraph, unveiled a statue of Evangeline 
in a park of Grand Pré, Nova Scotia. The 
park overlooks the dyked lands of those 
Acadians of whose expulsion and wander- 
ings Longfellow wrote. 

The bronze statue shows Evangeline, 
her face turned backward, about to leave 
the land she loves. Louis Philippe 
Herbert, well-known sculptor in Canada, 
began the statue, and at his death, his 
son, Henri Herbert, finished his father’s 
work. Grand Pré has done much to. im- 
prove the park this summer, in order to 
have it a fitting setting for Hvangeline. 
Normandy poplars, symbolic of old France, 
border its roads and paths, Later, a 
French chapel, counterpart of the one in 
which Evangeline went to church, will be 
erected in the park. 


Birds Help Crops 

This season’s crops:are very large. They 
have surpassed even the farmers’ expecta- 
tions. One reason is the Federal migra- 
tory bird law which has saved the lives of 
numberless birds. The birds have in turn 
eaten countless injurious insects and in 
this way have greatly helped the crops. 


Pictures by Cable 
The Daily Mirror, a London newspaper, 
recently printed two pictures of the 
yachts Resolute and Shamrock, which 
were flashed across the Atlantic by photo- 
telegraphy. ‘The likenesses are not clear, 


polyglotta, published in 1569-1573. It was|but the newspaper says that as soon as 


an attempt to revise the texts of the Old 
and New Testaments. Plantin published 
it in four languages, Greek, Hebrew, Sy- 
rian, and Chaldean. In recognition of 
this work, King Philip of Spain bestowed 
the title of ‘‘Prototypographus Regius” on 
Plantin, with the right to print all the 
liturgical books used throughout the en- 
tire kingdom of Spain. 


Air Mail Service Across the Continent 


Assistant Postmaster-General Praeger 
announces that he expects air mail service 
to start between New York and San 
Francisco during the first week of Septem- 
ber. By train, it takes a letter five days 
to cross the continent. The mail airplanes 
hope to cut that time in halves. 


A Teacher of Laughter 


Most children laugh before they can 
talk, and it is hard to believe that there 
are any children in the world who do not 
know how to laugh at all. But there are 
thousands of such children who have not 
even heard any one else laugh, and who 
have never played any of the countless 
games that make happy boys and girls. 
Where are they? In Serbia. 

Mary Rogers, graduate of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass., has gone to Ser- 
bia because she likes to laugh and because 
she knows that fun is the same the world 
around. 
language, but she can smile and laugh 
and play happy games and these make a 
language of their own. 


She cannot speak the Serbian | 


the experimental stage is passed, it will 


be possible to send photographs by teleg- 
raphy to any part of the world. 

Several years ago, Professor Korn, a 
German scientist, invented a costly com- 
plicated apparatus for sending pictures by, 
telegraph. Mr. Thomas Anderson, a young 
Danish watchmaker, has recently perfected 
a method by which he is able to send 
pictures any distance over established 
telegraph lines or by wireless. Mr. Ander- 
son’s advice is both simple and cheap, and 
after he has perfected it in detail he ex- 
pects to send even complicated, colored 
pictures. The press will benefit from the 
invention, as pictures of persons and 
events will reach any part of the world as 
quickly as telegrams. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office: 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA, B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln, Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey. Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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Notes from the Lecture Room 


Some of the best things the teachers gave the 
_ ministers in the closing Summer School 


Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary 
of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the Congregational. Church, 
speaking at the recent Summer School of 
Theology at Harvard University on con- 
ditions in the Near Hast, said that some- 
thing must be done from without if the 
next generation is to be saved from a 
terrible war. American missionaries have 
been working there for a century and 
have left an imprint on the country to 
the effect that an American mandate 
would be welcomed. 

Dr. Barton told how he and his party, 
sent to investigate conditions in the in- 
terior, went in without arms and were re- 
ceived with demonstrations of regard and 
respect by all nationalities. .Had British 
troops or French troops attempted to pass 
over the same country, heavy fighting 
would have resulted, because the people 
distrust those nations, while they enter- 
tain only the friendliest feelings for 
America. The speaker went on to ex- 
plain how necessary it was for America 
to assume a mandatory over the entire 
country. Wngland and France distrust 
each other and would question each other’s 
motives in case the one or the other should 
assume control, and the peoples themselves 
do not want English or French interfer- 
ence, for they know it would mean perma- 
nent authority. 
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America should wake up to this unprec- 
edented opportunity, so declares General 
Harbord, now in control there. The area 
is one of the richest in the world, with 
vast mining and agricultural possibilities ; 
its limitless resources would allow it to 
become a rich exporting country in two 
years, provided the nations included 
should be properly administered. “Let the 
United States get into the League of Na- 
tions,’ concluded Dr. Barton, ‘and do 
this great piece of international work.” 

Prof. A. W. Scott, in his lecture on ‘‘The 
Legal Status of the Minister,” told the 
ministers some things they did not know 
about the law with reference to their pro- 
fession. At one time in BEngland the 
clergy were set apart, nor could any mem- 
ber of the profession be punished in a 
legal court. To-day this is all changed, 
-and the clergyman is on a level with the 
rest of mankind. A minister cannot say 
anything in a sermon that a private person 
cannot say, and makes himself liable if 
he defames vharacter or speaks so that 
another’s profession or business is injured 
thereby. A minister cannot be made to 
serve as constable, enrolled in the militia, 
or do: jury duty, nor can he be compelled 
to make public certain confessions made 
to him by the accused. 

In regard to the marriage ceremony, 
Professor Scott regretted that this country 
lacks a uniform interstate law. The vari- 
ous state laws are very confusing. He 
warned the ministers not to attempt to 
alter a license though they had detected 
an error therein in dates or names. Alter- 
ation of a marriage license in any part 
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of it is punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both, 

Dean W. W. Fenn delivered three lect- 
ures on “Modern Theological Tendencies,” 
and announced as a text, Genesis xxx. 27, 
“T have learned by experience.” Speaking 
of the theology of experience, he said that 
it had a sound basis and presented a fruit- 
ful method. Identity within and uniform- 
ity without are necessary to the experi- 
ence by which we learn. What is the ex- 
perience by which we learn? We may 
explain that experience by saying it is 
a phase of consciousness: for instance, the 
faculty of seeing gives us an experience 
of tables; the faculty of hearing gives us 
an experience of words. But what we 
really have discovered is an idea, and 
from idea we infer the cause. In the 
minds of all of you there is an under- 
current which has nothing whatever to 
do with this lecture; perhaps you are re- 
tracing in memory a country road you 
know, and are seeing rocks; trees, and 
houses. We must conclude two classes 
of experience, one within and one without. 
The inner experience is more particular, 
but the outer is universal. 

wo mH 

To which of these experiences shall we 
subscribe? In which shall we include re- 
ligious experience? Does not religious ex- 
perience belong to a third class that is 
neither inward nor outward, and are we 
perfectly certain that our religious ex- 
perience cannot be accounted for, psycho- 
logically? Religion is a great tradition 
and into that tradition every one of us 
has entered; we are all in that great tra- 
ditional thought of God, and it has been 
the possession of our ancestors for untold 
generations. We get God out of our ex- 
perience because we first put God into 
our experience. 

“The appreciation of beauty is’ the 
answer in experience to the problem of 
evil,” said the lecturer. “It is a marvel- 
lous thing that we have a sense of the 
beautiful, a sense of appreciation notwith- 
standing its evil. We are one with the 
world in our enjoyment of its beauty, and 
congenial with this experiencé are the 
ideas we call good. Two years ago we 
were all uplifted on the great tide of 
moral idealism. The nation rose as we 
hardly deemed possible; but there has 
been an awful slump. Why? And what 
can we do? What was the implication 
of that idealism? ‘The idealism is always 
there; and it is for us to reinforce the 
moral ideal by the thought of God. To 
interpret man to himself is to bring to 
him a revelation of God.” 

Dean Fenn thought that the problem of 
immortality was one of the outstanding 
problems of the times. The tragedy of the 
war has quickened interest in life here- 
after; a flood of books has appeared, de- 
voted in particular to psychic research ; 
in England recourse to mediums has enor- 
mously increased, and Spiritualism seems 
to have got beyond the point of disfavor. 
We must first make clear what immor- 


‘tality means., It means, a man is more 


than physical, and that individual con- 
sciousness survives the experience of 
death. It may mean, too, in the estima- 
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tion of some, absorption of the individual 
in the great sea of being, or the survival 
of relation between the physical and psy- 
chical, 

The arguments from physical analogies, 
conservation of values, revelation have all 
lost their force. Are there any argu- 
ments, then, which carry weight? ‘The 
process of evolution seems to prove that 
we are living in a universe that is ration- 
ally significant, and that the story of 
human development is not meaningless, 
or without moral values. Again, it is a 
significant religious world, and one uni- 
fied by one commanding purpose. There 
come moments of religious experience 
when one feels that his welfare is dear 
to the heart of being, when the doctrine 
of human progress is bound up with our 
thought of God, and our thought of God 
means a rational, morally significant, and 
religious universe. 

The lecturer said that the doctrine of 
psychical research could be divided into 
two sorts, the sought and the unsought, 
and of these two, the unsought alone has 
value. In turn the unsought falls into 
two groups, the popular and the scien- 
tific, with the taint of fraud in the pop- 
ular type. The psychical society has done 
worth-while work, but in its present find- 
ings the evidence is not sufficient, though 
it is sufficient to save its work from entire 
rejection. . ; : 

Finally, one who profoundly believes in 
God, and is convinced that this is a 
rational, moral, and religious world, is 
well assured that in God’s world, nothing, 
not even immortality, is too good to be 
true; on the contrary, it is too good not 
to be true. 

wm Ww 

Mr. John F. Moors, President of the 
Associated Charities of Boston, in his lect: 
ure “The Minister as Citizen,” called the 
ministers “The Key People.” “No heavier 
responsibility was ever laid on any nation 
than is laid to-day on America. Make your 
gospel apply to such a day as I am spend- 
ing downtown to-day; make it a gospel for 
every day, so that we citizens can profit 
by it. We citizens of the United States 
are not more than half awake. We have 
failed to hear your gospel, and we have 
in consequence landed at the Judgment 
Day. Our job as business men is petty 
compared to the task that lies before you. 
See that what you preach becomes realized 
in our lives. When I go downtown to 
my office of a Monday morning I would 
not know that any of my associates had 
been near a church the day before. Some- 
how Christianity is thought of as some- 
thing far off, not something you think in 
your heart. 

“Until this war we all revered Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg, yet if you had at- 
tempted to apply that speech’ two years 
ago, you would have been looked on as 
a traitor to your country. The issue 
to-day is between Christianity and pagan- 
ism. The discussion of the League of 
Nations degenerated into a discussion -of 
a particular article. What does America 
stand for? ‘America first’ may mean 
selfishness first; and is that a satisfactory 
standard? You ministers must remember 
that this religion you are preaching is the 
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best seller that ever happened, and the 
thing for you to do is to preach it fear- 
lessly. What if you do lose your pulpits? 
Better that than a consciousness that you 
have failed in your moral obligation.” 

The concluding lecture of the course 
was delivered by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, who called his address, “a con- 
sultation with the ministers on their du- 
ties and privileges as they were about 
to return to their tasks.’ Dr. Peabody 
referred to an Englishman who remarked 
to an American, ‘Your country is going 
straight to hell, and you are so big and so 
fat that you don’t know it.” We are 
told that we are living in a new world, 
but is it not a reversion to an old order? 
The fact is, the structure of the world 
has been changed: new international 
agreements, new industrial agreements, 
new conceptions of labor and wealth, all 
these make a world in motion. Now what 
has the church and the minister to say? 
What chance has he to save the soul of 
America? This situation places a strain 
on the United States such as it has not 
had before; in fact, the twentieth century 
may be the most dangerous time since 
the downfall of Rome. The war has made 
clear how much our intellectual position 
needs revision. It showed the value of 
educated leaders, and scientists and schol- 
ars were in demand. 

The problems of the new world cannot 
be fought through, they must be thought 
through ; and it is the business of the min- 
ister to remember that the demand of the 
times is for a reasonable religion, the 
marks of which shall be simplicity, unity, 
and spirituality. The greatest peril is 
not industrial, it is moral and spiritual; 
the world is starving for want of those 
elemental sustaining virtues, faith and 
love. The church is not a tradition, an 
institution, or a hierarchy, but a reservoir 
of energy. Its task is to lift the huge 
mass of sorrow, teach fraternalism in busi- 
ness and brotherhood among the nations; 
the new world must have a simplified, 
unified, spiritualized faith, or we may have 
no world at all. 


Baltimore Answers, We Serve 


To the Nditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

The letter in reference to closing Uni- 
tarian churches during the summer 
months published in Tue CrristTiAN Recis- 
TER some weeks past, interested me deeply. 
Tf the writer visited Baltimore, she would 
find the First Unitarian Church open daily 
for rest and prayer. Every Sunday morn- 
ing during July and August a Bible class 
meets in the parish house. The public as 
well as Unitarians are invited to attend 
the class. Proper notices of the above are 
given in the papers, part of this expense 
being borne by the Unitarian Club of Balti- 
more, chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Judging from the number of 
people attending the Bible class and going 
into the church from day to day, the 
church is serving in a way that is very 
much needed in this community during 
the summer months. — 

‘Harry STanspury WEYRICH. 


BautTimokn, Mp. 


‘|imitate no one. 
of personality we instinctively recognize.’ 
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Famous Religious Liberals 


I. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Great men are products of nature. They 
About them is a power 


We trust and follow them. 

No faith has had a greater number of 
distinguished men and women who while 
Unitarian in belief have not been widely 
known as such. The intention of this 
biography, and of those which will follow, 
is to describe some of these persons in 
order to emphasize the influence of Uni- 
tarianism outside the organized fellowship. 
‘ What a concourse of memofies the name 
of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia awakens! 
Memories of an eager student, an earnest, 
honest thinker, a lover of human liberty, 
a government builder, one of the greatest 
advocates of individual rights who ever 
lived. Jefferson was the first scholar in 
the colonies, being an excellent mathema- 
tician, and familiar with Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. He was the 
leading writer of his day, the most popular 
political leader, and the author of the best- 
known state paper in the world. He was 
Secretary of State under Washington, 
Vice-President with Adams, and later 
served two terms as President. For thirty- 
nine years he held public office. In all, 
he gave his country sixty-one years of 
service. Fifty years before Lincoln, he 
saw the iniquity of traffic in slaves and 
urged Virginia to abolish slavery. He pro- 
posed annulment of the old European law 
of primogeniture, which gave the eldest 
son most of the ancestral property, and 
succeeded in getting the law through the 
House of Burgesses. We owe to him sub- 
stitution of the simple decimal system of 
dollars, dimes, and cents for the ponder- 
ous English system of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. It was Jefferson who nego- 
tiated the purchase from France in 1803 
of the Louisiana Territory, which since 
has been divided into twelve large States. 
This addition, purchased from Napoleon 
I. for $15,000,000, doubled the size of the 
country and made it possible for America 
to become one of the world powers. 

Jefferson, of ardent liberty-loving soul, 
early pronounced himself with unmistak- 
able voice an advocate of individuality 
of opinion in religious matters. He went 
farther. He demanded the same liberty 
for the soul he demanded for the person: 
sovereign soul and sovereign citizen were 
to him identical terms. Thomas Jefferson 
was America’s first and greatest democrat. 
In his opinion, democracy was not a thing 
to be confined within partisan politics, 
democracy was a world affair: “All men 
are created equal; they are endowed by 
their Oreator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” How could 
such a free spirit adopt any other re- 
ligion than one which was liberal and rea- 
sonable? 

The age which immediately succeeded 
the Revolutionary War was not tolerant. 
Religious belief was characterized by the 
statement of that distinguished Episco- 
palian, member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, who opposed the bill intro- 
duced by Jefferson for separation of 
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church and state. He declared, ‘““No gentle- 
man would choose any road to Heaven but 
the Episcopalian.” This Declaratory Act, 
introduced by Jefferson and passed in 
1785, read: “All men are equally entitled 
to full and free exercise of religion, ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience.” 
One of the chief sources of the Unitarian 
movement which swept the country in 1825 
was the democracy of Jefferson. The move- 
ment was the expression, spiritually, of 
the declaration of liberty of speech and 
conduct, the advocates of which were 
Rousseau and Voltaire in France, Pitt and 
Burke in England, and Franklin, Paine, 
and Jefferson in America. The rise of 
religious liberalism, therefore, must be for- 
ever closely associated ‘with the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was certainly a 


-Unitarian in all but open profession. Read 


the following quotations and judge for 
yourself :— > 

“The result of your fifty or sixty years 
of religious reading, in the four words, 
‘Be just and good,’ is that in which all 
our inquiries must end. ... One of our 
fan-coloring biographers, who paints small 
men as very great, inquired of me lately, 
with real affection, too, whether he might 
consider as authentic the change of my 
religion, much spoken of in some circles. 
... My answer was: ‘Say nothing of my 
religion. It is known to my God and my- 
self alone. Its evidence before the world 
is to be sought in my life. If that has 
been honest and dutiful to society, the 
religion which has regulated it cannot be 
a bad one.’ ”’—Letter to John Adams, Jan- 
uary 11, 1817. 

“A devoted friend, myself, to freedom 
of religious inquiry and opinion, I am 
pleased to see others exercise the right 
without reproach or censure; and I re- 
spect their conclusions, however different 
from my own. It is their own reason, 
not mine, nor that of any other, which 
has been given them by their Creator for 
the investigation of truth. ... For the 
use of this reason, however, every one 
is responsible to the God who has planted 
it in his breast, as a light for his guid- 
ance, and that by which alone he shall 
be judged. Yet why retort invectives? 
It is better always to set a good example 
than to follow a bad one.’—Letter to 
William Carver, December 4, 1823. 

The intention of the Campaign to asso- 
ciate religion and patriotism finds power- 
ful support in the story of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who concluded that the proof of any 
man’s religion was public service honestly 
and dutifully given. Before any other 
body of Christians, Unitarians may claim 
Thomas Jefferson,~that advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, who believed with 
strong conviction that human nature was 
virtuous, and that men everywhere ,de- 
served and should have equality of privi- 
lege under civil, moral, and spiritual law. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must bé in the 
office of the Editor, Tum CHRISTIAN 
Rucister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be type- 
written. 
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Who Should Rule India? 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


President of Home Rule League of America; 
Editor Young India 

All persons who believe that great civi- 
lized India should be ruled against her 
will by a foreign nation instead of by her 
own people may well learn a lesson from 
the Christian missionaries, 

Some of the missionaries are beginning 
very clearly to realize that a foreign form 
of Christianity—a European Christianity 
or an American Christianity—will not do 
for India. If India is ever to become 
Christianized, it must be by a Christianity 
adapted to her peculiar needs, and 
through the agency of India’s own sons, 
who know India, her mind, her spirit, her 
weakness and her strength, her limitations 
and her potentialities—in a word, who 
understand what kind of a religion it is 
possible to plant and make fruitful in her 
intellectual, social, and spiritual soil. 

It cannot be a Christianity shaped in 
the West, with sects and dogmas and 
theologies which have grown out of West- 
ern religious controversies, and with rit- 
uals and forms and organizations which 
are adapted to Europe and America, but 
not to the Orient. 

A Christian missionary in India has 
recently said :— 

“Tt is all very well for the West to 
send missionaries to India and expect 
great things of them,—they have done 
wonders ; but the thing they are aiming at 
will never be accomplished by their own 
hands. If India is ever to be won to Christ, 
it will be the Indians themselves who do it. 
The Indian has a type of mind and a tem- 
perament of his own, and I believe there 
are very few, if any, Westerners who have 
ever understood it. Only the Indian can 
know his own people; only he can exactly 
portray the Christ who will appeal to the 
Hindu mind. Until now the burden of 
evangelization has rested almost wholly 
upon the missionaries’ shoulders. . There 
must be a radical change. The vital need 
of Christianity in India is Indian leaders, 
Indian young men with fire and red blood 
and vision, to give to the land a Chris- 
tianity which will remember that Jesus 
was an Oriental, that the Bible is an 
Oriental book, and that will be alive and 
throbbing with the Oriental spirit. A 
Western Christianity, a foreign Chris- 
tianity shaped to foreign and distant 
needs, and preached by foreign men, can 
never win India, or serve her real spirit- 
ual wants.” : . 

The missionaries from the Far West 
are better qualified to give India a Chris- 
tianity suited to her needs than foreign 
political rulers are to give her a govern- 
ment suited to her needs. For the mis- 
sionaries are really sympathetic; they live 
among the people, get close to them, try to 
understand them, learn their languages, 
mingle with them in the most intimate 
ways. - 

But the British rulers and officials in 
India for the most part are unsympa- 
thetic, remain apart from the people, 
look down on them, treat them with arro- 
gance, almost never get into close and con- 
fidential relations with them, do not feel a 
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j Personal and permanent interest in them, 


create and maintain a cold, heartless 
bureaucratic machine, for ruling the coun- 
try, collecting the taxes, and so forth, 


have their hearts in far-off England, al- 
.ways call that “home,” visit it as often as 


they can, send their children there to be 


educated, look eagerly forward to the time 


when their period of hated foreign service 


will be over and they can quit the land of 


their banishment and go home, leaving the 


despised Indians forever behind. 


Now, in the nature of things, such men 


are not fit to rule India. 


They are not half so well fitted to give 


her such a government as she needs as 


the missionaries are to give her such a 
Christianity ‘as she needs. 
And if the wiser missionaries are more 


and more seeing that a foreign Chris- 


tianity is bad, is at best only a temporary 
makeshift, which as soon as possible must 


be changed to a distinctly Indian Chris- 


tianity, led by Indian men, adapted to 
Indian ideals and temperaments, and its 


church manned and governed and main- 


tained by the Indian Christians them- 


selves,—if this is so, then why do we not 
see, and why does not the whole world see, 


that still more is it true that an Indian 


government and Indian political institu- 


tions carried on and shaped by tyrannical 


and unsympathetic foreigners are bad, in- 


trinsically and necessarily bad, can never 
be made anything else but bad, and should 


as soon as possible be changed to a govern- 


ment and to political institutions suited 
to India’s history, nature, traditions, ap- 
titudes, wants, civilization. Every coun- 
try in this world must stand on its own 
legs,—in religion if its religion is to be 
anything worth while, and quite as much 
in government if its government is to be 
anything else but a tyranny and a curse. 


The Duxbury Church 


To the Editor of Tam CurRisTIAN REGISTER :— 

AS a summer resident of Duxbury, 
Mass., may I take the liberty of most 
heartily substantiating everything Mr. 
Charles F. Allen had to say in his com- 
munication to you regarding the repairing 
and renovating of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Duxbury. Here is a 
grand old building full of rich tradition, 
with a courageous band of people proud of 
its existence and hopeful of its work. 
Founded in 1632, presided over by Elder 
Brewster, with only four other buildings 
preceding it, now eighty years old itself, 
and of beautiful architecture, this church 
Stands patiently awaiting the always 
generous response of loyal Unitarians who 
desire to see such a fitting memorial re- 
ceive a fitting recognition. 

It is true, several thousand dollars are 
needed, and just as true that these thou- 
sands will go far, not only in making this 
structure an honored tribute of the past, 
but also a useful gathering-place, not only 
for religious, but also for civic purposes in 
the future. 

Therefore, let all friends of such a good 
cause send their contributions to H. B. 
Walker, Treasurer, First Parish (Unita- 
rian) Church, Duxbury. 

Cart B. WETHERELL. 

SourH Duxpury, Mass. 
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One Iron Hoe 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 

I have listened to-day to an orchestra 
whose low bass reverberated in tones of 
thunder and whose high treble rose in the 
sweet melody of the song-sparrow. The 
wind surged through the neighboring trees, 
swallows scudded across the darkening 
sky, the quail whistled and in the dis- 
tance his mate answered. A° bumblebee 
droned by, there were crickets in the grass, 
and an endless variety of other insects 
added to the instrumentation of the ma- 
jestic orechestra,—while I hoed the pota- 
toes. 

In the distance was that strange product 
of evolution, a city, with its loud-clanking 
manacles of industry, shrieking whistles, 
pounding street-car wheels, raucous klax- 
ons, jazz cabarets, and hurdy-gurdys. A 
child who listens to that all his life may 
learn to love it. He might learn to love 
the smell of brimstone if he were brought 
up in the proper environment. By some 
strange allurement we are drawn away 
from those occupations and modes of life 
which grant the largest opportunity for 
development. We plunge into the mael- 
strom of harsh noises and harsher con- 
duct. We lose all sense of proportion in 
our desperate struggle to “beat the ma- 
chine.” (My young son,’aged a little past 
seven, is asking if he may hoe the pota- 
toes. ) 

My sympathy is with men, especially 
past middle life, who play golf for exer- 
cise. It does them good,—I grant it is 
better to knock pills over the green than 
to swallow them; but after all, the re- 
ward is extremely limited. With my hoe, 


—Here, caddy, hand me my grub to clean 


out this bunch of witch-grass, No, I do 
not need a caddy. One fifty-cent (old 
price) iron hoe will give me more exer- 
cise in a day than a whole bag of brassies, 
niblicks, ete., ete. But as I was saying, 
with my hoe I am beating time to the 
music of the thunder and the song-spar- 
row. More than that, I am preparing the 
soil to yield its power in food value for 
my growing children. Yea, immeasurably 
more, I am helping these stones to awaken 
from their millennial sleep to.join the 
grand symphony. Is there anything in 
golf so stimulating to the imagination? 
(I told the boy he might hoe one hill if. 
he would be very careful. ) 

I leaned on my trusty blade and watched. 
the first amateurish strokes. It was well 
done. Beginner’s luck, I suppose. He. 
looked up at me with just pride. We were 
both silent for a minute, then he. said, 
“Daddy, listen to Mr. Cricket in the grass, 
and the song-sparrow, and the thunder.” 

I do not condemn the city. It is a re- 
markable achievement. Many values are 
enhanced by experience gained only in its 
tumultuous streets. But we must find, 
a way to combine the advantages of city. 
and country. We must eliminate the dis- 
tressing features of the city, extend its 
range of interests, and restore to the child 
the priceless gifts of air, sunshine, free- 
dom, and the music of forest choirs. There 
is much work yet to be done. 

In the meantime, for exercise, James, 
have the golf clubs beaten into hoes, and 


plant the links to potatoes. 
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A Morning Washing in Molokai 


E. S. GOODHUE, M.D., LL.D. 


PuKoo, Motoxal, HAawaAll, 
July 8, 1920. 

Who- would believe that the world’s un- 
rest could reach Hawaii, even to the palm- 
fringed shores of the isle of Molokai? 

But it has. Here where laborers live 
more easily than in the city, where they 
should be content with such things as they 
have in abundance, they are yielding to 
a spirit which may take them into con- 
ditions far less pleasant and comfortable. 

Concretely, yesterday the washerwoman 
went on a strike. She refused to come to 
work until the question of higher wages 
was settled. She had suddenly discovered 
that it cost more to live than it did before, 
and that she must have two dollars a 
day. The contagion of general clamor 
for something better had reached her. She 
must fall before the prevalent disorder. 

As we could not wait for matters to 
adjust themselves (I did not dare to say 
that the price demanded would not be 
given), I got up at 5 am. and did the 
washing myself. 

Why not? A woman’s work, you say; 
yet; nowadays, who can signify the line 
of demarcation? Our own field has been 
so capably invaded by women that if she 
leaves some of her former duties to us for 
performance, who may complain? 

It was a lovely morning, the fresh air 
and sunshine over the kula* too sweet 
not to taste with a smack of the lips. 

In the washhouse the sunbeams played 
merrily over the water which one might 
well imagine came straight from some 
mountain spring, so cool and clear it was. 
Thus equipped I began my job. 

When I was a boy my mother taught me 
how to wash.a few simple articles, the use 
of soap, how to rub on a board, what 
things to put in the tub together, how to 
rinse, how to wring. “It may come in 
handy some day,” she told me. 

So for an hour of yesterday, with a little 
soap, water, and muscle, I enjoyed the 
work of getting things clean by a process 
not in the least monotonous, placing quite 
a “wash” in the rinsing tub before break- 
fast. 

How easy it is to think of other things 
when your hands are doing something 
worth while, letting your mind wander 
over a broad scope? 

For one thing, if disease could be elim- 
inated from the body as easily as dirt is 
from clothes, how satisfactory every case 
would be. F 
JI felt quite proud, too, to see the snow- 
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white result of my labor, and said to my- 
self that one kind of work is as dignified 
as another, if you only make it so; that 
is, if you do it with the right spirit. 
Right upon that bit of philosophy walked 
in an Hawaiian man to get some medicine 
from the other, doctor side of me. 

With all my thinking of the dignity of 
labor and the equality of man and woman 
in its performance, I fell from grace, and, 
much embarrassed, began to make excuses. 
I couldn’t get a woman to do the work, I 
said. She had struck. 

“Yes, yes,” acknowledged the Hawaiian, 
“that’s all right. Everybody strike now. 
All man and wahine,* too, like more 
money.” ; 

And then, like a bedraggled cock which 
has suffered defeat, I tried to re-establish 
my dignity upon its professional pedestal. 
It is strange how a man who realizes that 
he is doing right will yet feel awkwardly 
ashamed when he is caught doing a 
woman’s work or taking an afternoon nap. 

Once I had occasion to call at the house 
of a reputed millionaire (he owned several 
hotels in Los Angeles), and getting no 
answer to my ring, went to the back of the 
house, where I knew the owner was in the 
habit of working in his carpenter-shop. 
Instead, I came upon him in the wash- 
house, ironing all sorts of clothes at a 
great rate! He looked up, flushed, stam- 
mered, and began to make excuses. 

Washing clothes is a cheerful occupation, 
and I don’t wonder that Eugene Ware’s 
beautiful poem about the washerwoman’s 
rub-a-dub-dub and the thoughts which 
went with it crept into the hearts of men. 

So many of the things women do— 
washing, ironing, mending clothes (gener- 
ally for some loved one), knitting, pre- 
paring food—are so conducive to thought- 
ful quiet about the person or persons the 
work is done for, that I am not surprised 
the doers have grown unselfish, tender, 
loving, more than men are who think as 
they plan for more impersonal interests, 
larger business, the achievement of politi- 
eal or other honors. : 

Here were the garments washed white 
and pure, rinsed, wrung, and hung in the 
breeze and sunshine, 
their wings with joy! 

I have no doubt that those women who 
do their own work are always mentally 
scrubbing out offences and grudges with 
the soil, and working into the careful 
stitches love and all the kindred sentiments 
which make life beautiful. 

The pleasure of doing such things is one 
of the reasons, I.am sure, which makes 
so many a good woman hesitate about ac- 
cepting other duties that may rob her of 
her peculiar heritage. This may not be the 
reason, but as I washed I thought it might 
be. 

When I got through, my hands were 
red, but the clothes were white. As I 
pinned them in the sun, there were the 
Four Valleys shining, too, and the blue 
sea, the deep sky, and the fragrant air. 
I felt as if I would like to do a merry 
washing every morning of my life! 

When coffee, an egg, and some bacon 
came, I was ready for them with an appe- 
tite to thank the Lord for. (Why not 
thank him for the appetite indeed, rather 
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than the food?) I could have eaten pie, 


as a famous Concord kinsman often did for 
breakfast—pie which, the phonograph re- 
cords say, “Rockefeller cannot eat at all.” 
Poor fellow, with his millions, playing stu- 
pid golf down in Florida !—wouldn’t he 
change places with me on Molokai, doing 
a cheerful washing in the morning? 


The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief ° 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

‘This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

‘“One of our Unitarian churches-needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this:— 

‘“‘The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish. 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled financé committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet” and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 
1920. 
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WANTED—A live and progressive Unitarian 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a church in an 
inland town in Western Oregon. Salary, $2,000 
per year. For particulars address Wear -@:, 
care CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 

WOMAN OF EDUCATION and refinement desires 
position as companion or housekeeper in small 
family, or matron in institution. Good refer- 
ences. Address D., care CHRISTIAN RNBGISTDHR. 


WANTED—A young girl (high school 
graduate) for clerical work, who is care- 
ful, accurate, and teachable, has a taste 
for detail work and a knowledge of 
stenography and typewriting. Experience 
not necessary. Write to G., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 
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Sixty Years After 


Out of a sheaf of letters to the paper 
last week from every section of the 
~ country, the following quotation from 
one of them is taken. The letter itself, 
like many of the best things that come 
to the office, is not for publication with 
the name of the writer. He just sends 
it along as a “note of good-will.” It 
doesn’t violate the confidence at all for 
the business members of Tue RecISTER 
staff to read it; and it is so pertinent 
to the times that permission has been 
granted to pass it on to the readers. 

“You speak for a multitude—I should 
hope a large majority—of readers of 
Tue RecisTeR,” says the writer, “in re- 
pudiating the notion born in a primitive 
age of culture, namely, that a citizen 
is first a member of a political party, 
bound in conscience and intelligence by 
the decrees of some casual managers 
and candidates for office, so that when 
they announce a national or a world pro- 
gramme, all private thinking ceases; 
and no call of human need and no op- 
portunity of service to mankind is su- 
perior to the supreme obligation of vot- 
ing the good old ticket which the family 
and the province have always voted. The 
American issue in 1920 seems to me as 
clearly defined between the imperialism 
of Germany and its tribe and the 
democracy of the real United States, 
as was the boundary line sixty years 
ago [the writer was in the Civil War] 
between freedom and feudalism.” 

To this sentiment every true religious 
journal must be openly and boldly com- 
mitted. Reason, sentiment, morality, 
duty, all say one honest and obligatory 
thing. Follow Tue Recisrer straight 
through the great battle for the Presi- 
dency. It is a sacred business. 

THe CircuLaTiIon MANAGER. 


Straightforward 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

With as many people as there are about 
who hold party loyalty above national or 
international righteousness, it is quite 
natural that there should be as much 
political pussyfooting going on as there 
is. I am sorry, however, that Tur Cyris- 
TIAN REGISTER encourages it. Not for a 
long time have I been filled with such 
wrath and resentment as when I read the 
article’ on “The League Issue and the 
Voter” in THe CHRISTIAN ReciIsTeR of 
August 26. 

The author, in the article, divides his 

readers into Republicans and Democrats. 
He advises “those of us of his persuasion” 
to say to the Democratie candidate; and 
“those of us of his persuasion” to say to 
the Republican candidate. Evidently it 
did not occur to him that some of us are 
Republican or Democratic according to the 
issue involved and not by prejudice. I 
am glad that there are those of us who 
vote according to principle and not accord- 
ing to a party name. 
» I will not take the space necessary to 
attack the advice of the author, but let me, 
as a young man who feels that straight- 
forwardness and frankness in political 
allegiance has been openly condemned, 
state that I, for one, will not follow his 
advice, and that :— 

1. I believe in definite issues and re- 
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joice in them. That my heart responded 
in gratitude when President Wilson called 
for a solemn referendum. That I am 
therefore glad that the Presidential candi- 
dates are clearly opposed to each other 
in regard to the League of Nations. By 
all means, as long as there is opposition 
to the League, let us have that opposition 
in the open where we can see it, vote 
against it, and kill it. 

2. I believe in quick and loyal response 
to the clear statement of a political 
leader. Mr, Harding has declared against 
the League; Mr. Cox has declared defi- 
nitely for it. I am therefore at once 
against Mr. Harding, and for Mr. Cox. 

Pardon me if I consider my attitude to 
be more frank, more unafraid, and more 
worthy of American tradition, as well as 
more effective. in its antagonism to the 
opponents of the League, than the atti- 
tude of the writer of your article or the 
policy of ex-President Taft. 

Again let me say that I am grateful to 
Mr. Harding and shall be loyal to Mr. 
Cox because they have made it possible 
for me to vote, in November,. for the 
League and against its enemies. To me 
it seems clear that the Democratic party, 
alone, points the way. 

Yours for straight voting on large issues, 
frankly seen, and squarely met. 

FRANK O. HoLMes. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcement 


Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe has accepted 
charge of the Virst Unitarian Church of 
Ware, Mass., and will occupy the house 
built by Rey. Edward H. Brenan, 89 
Church Street. Mr. Brenan has gone to 
California for an indefinite stay, but it is 
the hope of the Ware parish that he will 
return to them when he takes up the work 
of the ministry again. 


Parish News Letters 


To Dr. and Mrs. Hodgin 


Los ANGELES, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin: The fol- 
lowing tribute by A. F, R. will interest 
readers: “Dr. Hodgin has resigned as 
minister of this church, where he has 
given great satisfaction for a period of 
twelve years. During this time the church 
has made most substantial growth, and 
the large attendance of men shows their 
appreciation of Dr, Hodgin’s fine sermons. 
Mrs. Hodgin has been a most faithful and 
efficient superintendent of the church 
school (as they now call our Sunday- 
school), winning the love of the children, 
and, what is more, the co-operation of 
their parents. At a luncheon recently ten- 
dered Mrs. Hodgin by The Alliance, a 
handsome wrist-watch was presented her, 
and a check was sent Dr. Hodgin as a 
small token of the love and esteem of 
their parishioners, who are saddened by 
the prospect of this separation. A poem 
written by Mrs. Abbie 8. Brewer ex- 
_ pressed our love and regret. Dr. and Mrs, 
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Hodgin leave us soon for New Bedford, 


Mass., with the best wishes of the whole 
congregation for a broader if not a hap- 
pier life. Our church is flourishing in all 


its activities, every branch well organized 
for the coming of a new man who may, 


we trust, be able to carry forward the 
excellent work accomplished by Dr. and 
Mrs. Hodgin. The farewell sermon was 
given July 18, when many joined the 
church and three children were baptized. 
We wish them God-speed !” 


In the Highlands 


Rowe, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The summer pas- 
torate in the highlands is passing pros- 
perously. The congregations, numbering 
from twenty-five to forty people, have 
been regular in attendance. A new mem- 
ber was received into the church on the 
first Sunday of August. The annual fair 
was the most successful in the history 
of the Alliance branch of Rowe. From 
personal friends and sister-branches far 
and near came contributions of money 
and articles for sale, the proceeds of 
which amounted to $327.75, with a clear 
profit of $257.75. Of this generous help- 
fulness, grateful acknowledgment is made 
by the women of the Alliance branch. Rev. 
William Channing Brown of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association preached an 
interesting sermon in the Memorial 
Church, Sunday, August 22. Recent ser- 
mons of the pastor have been entitled 
“The Forgetfulness of Paul” and “The 
Patience of God.” 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for lady to 
share four-room apartment in Cambridge. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Telephone Cambridge 3049-M, 
evenings and Sunday, or consult Miss Brown, 
Lend a Hand Society, 101 Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton, daily, until September 7. 


Q 
$10 per Share 
New England Minerals Co. 


No Bonds No Preferred 


Better Mica is found in New England than 
anywhere else in America. ‘The mines have 
been worked since 180s. 


This company produces Mica by quarry 


methods and works it into sheets and finely 
ground products. It owns its own water power, 
factories and quarries. 


Electricity has made Mica a necessity. It is 


the only perfect insulation. The manufacture 
of tires has also greatly increased the demand. 


Our other offerings have been largely con- 
servative bonds or preferred stocks. So we 
offer this stock as an excellent business risk 
rather than an investment. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston - 
Stock Exchan 


gZes 
Please patronize our advertisers 
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In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and 
some of the reasons for delay in completing new installations — chief among 
which is the difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material 
—we have prepared a series of announcements of which this is the fourth. 


‘Over Forty-One Thousand 
Telephone Stations 


Have Been Added to Our System Since January 1, 1920 


Notwithstanding difficulty in providing equipment we have added to 
our system so far this year more telephones than there are in the combined 
cities of Lowell, Lawrence and Lynn. | 


Even in times when telephone equipment was plentiful and quickly 
obtainable, and the demands for our service were normal, we would have 
been proud of such an unusual development. Under present conditions 
it is by far the biggest job we have ever done. But yet applications are 

_ being received faster than we can provide for them; and today we have 


Over Twenty-Four Thousand Orders 
Awaiting Completion 


We believe that our first obligation is to protect the existing service. 
Before we provide for new business we must be sure to properly take care 
of existing business. To do otherwise would mean a deteriorated and un- 
satisfactory service for all. 


Present indications are that it will be many months before we shall be 
able to provide for all the new telephone service that is desired. Mean- 
while, we will continue to secure all the equipment possible and use the 
resourcefulness of our engineers to provide substitutes for that which is 
unobtainable. 


We are counting upon the people of New England to recognize that 
under existing conditions we are doing our best to first protect their existing 
service and then to provide for additional service as promptly as possible. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 


|| PLEASANTRIES | 


As it was, let us say, in Michigan: 
West: “Was Senator Bulger re-elected?” 
North: “Yes, by a $50,000 majority.” 


“Are you Mrs. Smythe?” said the lady 
outside the pew-door to the one inside it. 
“No.” “Well, I am; and this is Mrs. 
Smythe’s pew.’—Christian Life. 


“T ‘ear all the men ’ave gone on strike.” 
“Wat ‘ave they struck for?’ ‘Shorter 
hours.” “I always said as ’ow sixty min- 
utes was too long for an hour.’—West- 
minster Gazette. 


“Our pastor broke ithe United States 
record for a continuous, non-stop flight, 
last Sunday morning—his prayer lasted 
twenty-two minutes,” a parishioner reports 
to a Methodist paper. - 


Henry Ward Beecher, when asked what 
he did when people in his audience went 
to sleep, replied, “My sexton has standing 
orders that when anybody goes to sleep 
in Plymouth pews he must at once come 
to the pulpit and wake up the preacher.” 


“There is a good opening for a Methodist 
dentist at La Porte, Ind. Any one inter- 
ested can write to the Rey. O. L. Chiving- 
ton at La Porte—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate.” Now shall we expect calls for 
a Presbyterian lawyer, a Baptist physi- 
cian, an Episcopal haberdasher, a Uni- 
tarian mathematician? 


A man who lives in a West Side board- 
ing-house, New York, describes his land- 
lady: “She is a kind of a parallelogram: 
that is, an oblong, angular figure which 
cannot be described, and which is equal 
to anything; and any two meals in her 
house are together less than a square 
meal.” 


Mrs. Wiggs used to say: “Don’t you go 
an’ git sorry fer yerself. That’s one thing 
I can’t stand in nobody. There’s always 
lots of other folks you kin be sorry fer 
’stid of yerself. Ain’t you proud you 
ain’t got a hare-lip? Why, that one 
thought is enough to keep me from ever 
gittin’ sorry fer myself.” 


The street-corner preacher was inter- 
rupted by a loafer on the outskirts of 
the audience. “What is Life?” demanded 
the heckler. “Answer if youcan. Ha, ha! 
What is Life?’ ‘Life, sir,’ replied the 
unperturbed preacher, “is something two 
misguided parents bestowed upon you for 
the affliction of mankind. Let us pray!” 
—Judge. 


It was bedtime, and the children were 
calling eagerly for the usual evening story. 
Two books lay on the table, one stories 
from the Bible, the other Barnum’s tales 
of the wild animals captured for his Great 
Show. ‘Which shall it be, little ones— 
Bible stories or Barnum’s — stories?” 
Quickly came the reply, “Oh, Bible sto- 
ries; they are so exciting. You never 
know what God will do next.”—Lif2. 


Our friend Elizabeth Lloyd used to tell 
the sweet story of a little girl who was 
taken upstairs to bed by her father. As 
he left her alone, he said: ‘Now you need 
not feel afraid, dear. Remember, God is 
always with you even when mother and I 
are not.” An hour or more later, as he 
came up the stairs once more, he heard 
a weary little voice say, “Thee can be ex- 
cused now, God, father’s come.”—Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. : 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
8. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Luoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watz 11s rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 
SampLe Copies Frere 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


“ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER 


Four scholarships of $500.00 each for |- 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First, Second, and Arling- 
ton Street Churches, 10.45 a.m. Sunday, September 
5, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, September 5, Rev. Abbot Peterson of First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass., will preach. ; 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner ‘ 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the s 
mer with King’s Chapel and Second Church in Ki 


Chapel, at 10.45 a.m. This church is open daily fron 
9to4. All welcome, eit eh! x 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hi Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, September 5, Rev. Samuel 
C. Beane, Jr., of Dorchester, Mass.,-will preach. Service 
at lla.m. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hiil. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objeets. 


re 
CLUB RATES 

A request for club rates for sub-— 

scriptions to Tue Reaister will 

bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston i 


